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Unique Specimens of Ingenious Handiwork 
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HAND-MADE TABLE OF 34,473 PIECES 
One of the most remarkable and interesting productions 
of woodcraft in this country is the work of P. J. Sargent of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. It isa Masonic table thirty inches in 
diameter and consists of over 100 varieties of wood, which 
came from almost every historic place and building of early 
American history, from numerous colleges in this country 
and there are pieces from remote countries. Mr. Sargent 
was little over a year in making it and when it was com- 
pleted presented it to the Masonic Library of his home city. 
The center, appropriately, is formed of wood and stone 
from the mines of King Solomon, underneath Jerusalem. 
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FLOWER FIGURES IN THE LAND OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 

These are life-size human figures, built wholly of living chrysanthemums, with the exception of the head and 
hands which are modeHed in wood. The plants have their roots under wire frames which map out the general 
forms of the costumes. The first picture shows two American gentlemen listening to the guitar player, and 
the other handmaids walking in a garden 


















UNCLE SAM'S GIANT RANGE FINDER 
This is the largest range finder in the United States 
Navy and is mounted on the battleship * Florida.” 
Medera long range guns require more accurate know- 
ledge of the distance to the target than was necessary 
for the old-fashioned muzzle loaders, and these great 
range finders are successfully solving the difficulty 
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A FOLDING BICYCLE 
You can fold this bicycle up and put it 
allin a leather case not much larger than 
an ordinary suit case. John Robinson, 
an Englishman, member of the famous 
Sheffield (Eng.) choir, who toured Amer- 
ica with the choir has over 2000 miles to 








AN AUTOMATIC RESERVED SEAT 
A novel park bench used in San Jose, California. It is 
only released for use after dropping a nickel in the slot. 
It will probably be an aid in ridding the public parks 
of San Jose of undesirables. 


his credit on his collapsible bicycle. The 
photo shows it half folded. 
AN ANCIENT INDIAN VEHICLE 
What is said to be the oldest vehicle in America is in possession of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal. It was made by the Pueblo Indians of Tes- 
uque, N. M._ It is composed of wood and rawhide throughout, no metal enter- 
ingintoits construction. Its history dates from the seventeenth century. 
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his enormous initial lies on one of the slopes of the Wasatch Mountains, just outside of 
Salt Lake City. It is 100 feet long, 100 feet wide and the width of the concrete of which it 
is formed is 15 feet. It covers three ordinary house lots. 
versity of Utah. ‘The students of the University in 1905 ‘‘built’’ the letter by first exca- 
vating a foot deep and filling with limestone; a year later this was replaced with concrete. 
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TWO HUGE SIGNS BUILT INTO THE EARTH 

The picture on the right shows the enormous sign of the Portola Festival, built on the side 
of Yerba Buena Island in San Francisco Bay. The festival will celebrate the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Pacific by Balboa. The sign is visible through the Golden 
Gate from the Pacific as well as from nearly every part of the bay and the city. It is 1400 
feet long, 136 feet high. The letters of the top row are 48 feet high, each line being 8 feet 


The initial is that of the Uni- 


Fach year the students make a pilgrimage to the ‘‘U"’ when they clean and whitewash it. wide. Those of the bottom row are 40 feet high. The letters are from 40 to 60 feet apart 


A luncheon follows supplied by the co-eds. 


and there is a space of 48 feet between the two lines. The letters are ‘‘built’’ of lime four 
feet deep into the earth. 30 tons of lime were used. 
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Do you know that one properly- 
selected light motor truck will do 
double the work of a horse at less cost? | 


Do you know that such a truck can 


be purchased for less than $600? 


Do you know that a properly-selected | 
large truck (three- to five-ton capac- | 
ity) will replace from six to eight horses 
at a marked saving in expense? 
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e Mail to Motor Department, the same asa light auto equipped with the heavy, stiff springs used on will be sent to you for 10c. 


Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City auto trucks would make riding for its occupants anything but comfortable. 
The adjustability of the springs in the FUL-FLOTEING SEAT, an ex- 


clusive patented feature of the will appeal to you. 
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Please send me replies to the above questions. | 
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REMARKABLE PICTURE OF A SHIPWRECK IN ALASKA 


The steamer “Curacao” sinking near Ketchikan; on the 
west coast of Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, on June 21 
last. The photo shows the last boat (at right) leaving the 
steamer. The ‘‘Curacao’’ was a passenger vessel running 
between Seattle, Wash., and Skagway, Alaska. While 
steaming out of Ketchikan, she struck a rock and sank in 
an hour. Fortunately all those on board were saved. 


























TREMENDOUS FOREST FIRE IN 
CALIFORNIA 
Mount Tamalpais, near San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and the valleys near it all 
aflame, with the peak of the moun- 
tain obscured by smoke. This fire 
burned over 6,000 acres of forest land 
and lasted for fivedays. From 3,000 
to 5,000 men, including thousands of 
regular army soldiers and marines 








battled with the flames. The fire 
caused more excitement in Cali- 
fornia than anything since the great 
conflagration in San Francisco in 
1906. Half a dozen towns around 
the foot of the mountain were in 
danger, and two of them were aban- 
doned by their inhabitants. A 
sudden change in the wind, however, 
saved these places from destruction. 
The famous Tamalpais Tavern was 
saved only after a strenuous fight, 
and Muir Woods, a National Park, 
containing many giant redwoods, 
was frequently on the point of 
burning. 










BROWN PHETO Cx 
PRINTING AN AUTOMOBILE NEWSPAPER ON A TRAIN 
Interior view of the baggage car printing plant on the Great 
Northern Railway hotel train accompanying the American 
Automobile Association's national automobile tour from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Glacier National Park, Mont. The 
paper was printed every day for nine days and was called ‘*The 
Glacier Park Blazer.’’ 























UNIQUE HOUSE-MOVING FEAT ee 

Transferring a 300-ton house two blocks down a steep hill in San Fran- 

cisco. The building was elevated on crib-work so high above the street 

that car and other traffic was able to pass under it. The house, a 

$20,000 structure, was purchased byAdolph Spreckles, the sugar magnate, 

and removed because it obstructed the light from his new $200,000 man- 
sion. He sold the house cheap to get rid of it. 
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FIRST BALE OF 1913 COTTON IN TEXAS LITTEREST 
The bale is shown on the floor of the Houston Cotton Exchange, where it sold at auction for $805. The 
average price of a bale of cotton of 500 Ibs. is $50 to $60, so that this bale brought extraordinarily high figures. 
rhe cotton was grown by E. M. Sorrenson, near Lyford, Cameron County, and was sold to a New York firm. 
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AN EMPEROR'S GIGANTIC GIFT seit 
Colossal statue of the Norwegian hero, Frithjof (peace-maker), 
which is to be presented by Emperor William of Germany to the Nor- 
wegian nation as a memorial of his annual visits for the past 25 years 
to Norwegian waters. Frithjof is a more or less mythical personage 
and his adventures were related in an Icelandic saga. This statue, 
designed by Prof. Max Unger, was built at Berlin and is 47 feet high. 


RIESENGESCHENK EINES KAISERS 
Kolossalstatue des norwegischen Helden Frithjof (Friedenstifter), 
das als Geschenk des Deutschen Kaisers Wilhelm II. an die nor- 
wegische Nation bestimmt ist, zur Erinnerung an seine Jahrlichen 
Besuche an der norwegischen Kiiste wahrend der letzten 25 Jahre 
Frithjof ist mehr oder weniger eine Mythengestalt, dessen Aben- 

teuer in einer is!landischen Sage erzahit werden. 
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Cheap ! 


OUNG man or young woman, 
you are worth something. Don’t 
sell yourself too cheap. Your 

health, strength, intellect, industry, application, morals, principles, and high 
character—all of these are an asset. 

They are worth something if you have any of them. They are priceless 
if you have them all, for they are what make our foremost men and women. 
Chey make great teachers, workers, preachers, leaders, generals in war, captains 
of industry, managers of railroads and heads of corporations. 

Such men as these are not chosen for their good looks or fine clothes. Cer- 
tainly not! Neither are they ever chosen because of their dishonesty, immor- 
ality, thoughtlessness, selfishness, or disbelief in the hand of a divine Providence. 
Some men of this kind succeed but the exceptions are rare. 

Remember, in this frivolous time, that the one thing you really have as long 
as you live is your body. That is yours. That stays with you to the end. 
You must live with yourselfs Where you go, it goes with you. When you pass 
away, it isin your casket. There is only the hope of immortality left to console 
your friends. 

If this be true—and it cannot be denied—make the priceless gift of your 
Creator a sanctuary, clean, sweet, wholesome, spiritual as well as physical, liv- 
ing the life that you know you should live, putting a high value on the 
human frame in which you make your home. 

Beautify it with all the graces of deportment, courtesy, kindness and affection. 
Do not cheapen it with vice, licentiousness, greed, intemperance, sordidness, 
unbelief and all the train of sorrow and suffering that follow in the path of sin. 

Keep yourself worth all that you can. Hold yourself in the world’s market 
at the highest price. 

As the farmer seeks to win the prizes with the best products of the soil and 
breeding stable, as the manufacturer strives for the finest work of the loom, 
the forge or the spindle, as the young housewife delights in the most delicate 
embroidery and the artist in the highest example of his art, so let everyone, 
however humble, seek the best for what he has to offer and he will get the higher 
price. 

There is a public market always open for our varied talents. We need go to 
no pawn shop with them. We need not cut prices. We need not sell at a 
sacrifice. There is no bargain counter for soul and body. “The life is more 
than meat and the body more than raiment.” 

The young man who thinks that the world owes him a living, that he must 
have it regardless of what he gives in return, makes a fatal mistake. 

The young woman who believes that a pretty face, a graceful figure with 
beauty unadorned and the display of many jewels, will win her way is 
following the leadership of the blind. She will pay the price with bitter re- 
pentance. 

Avoid the primrose path of dalliance. Take the beaten way, though it be 
straight and narrow for the end is peace. 

The discoverer must sail over many troubled seas. He must 
climb the highest peaks and break his tortuous way through 
many a jungle, but if in the end he reaches the goal, he will be 
satisfied. 

There is a goal for you! 





Common Sense and Pure Food. 


HE adoption of a constructive in place of a destructive program marks a big gain 
in the administration of the Pure Food and Drugs act under Dr. Wiley’s able suc- 
cessor, Chief Chemist Aleberg. Speaking of the present policy of his department at 

the Convention of State Food and Dairy officials at Mobile, Ala., Dr. Alsberg defined it 
‘‘as being constructive co-operation and practical collaboration with all agencies interested 
in'securing for the people a larger supply of better and purer foods and drugs." The Chief 
Chemist of the Department of Agriculture is not seeking to make a reputation for him- 
self personally as the fountain head of all pure food legislation and protection, but is mainly 
interested in co-operation with all agencies to secure an abundant supply of pure foods and 
drugs and to drive that which is impure out of the markets. 

Under such a sane and constructive policy a more hearty co-operation of manufactur 
ers may be secured than was possible under the old regime. So many and varied are food 
laws and regulations, that frequently manufacturers violate laws without intention. Just 
as many others are innocent violators of some of the old statutes. If these errors or vio- 
lations were brought to their attention, such manufacturers would be only too glad to 
make the needed corrections. Why should not this also be the policy of the Bureau of 
Chemistry? What need would there be of prosecutions if the suggestions of the Bureau 
were promptly and sincerely carried out? 

A constructive policy of this sort will secure the willing co-operation of every honest 
food manufacturer in the country, and the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry could then 
reserve his prosecutions for the small percentage of rascally manufacturers—and it is 


very small—who are studiously seeking te foist upon the public impure and unwholesome 
foods and drugs. Those have no reputations either to make or sustain. They are thi 
guerillas of business—the exception and not the rule for the very foundation of a success- 


ful business must be its established high character 


The Advertiser’s Rights. 
N advertiser in a Cincinnati paper cancelled his advertising frankly and bluntly 
A on the ground that he did not believe that the newspaper stood for the things that 
were helpful to Cincinnati. One of our esteemed contemporaries denounces this 

as ‘‘an outrageous act.” 

But let us see. There may be another side to the question. Mr. Truman A. DeWeese, a 
heavy buyer of advertising, recently entered his protest in the Editor and Publisher 
against the tendency of newspapers and other periodicals ‘‘to ignore the rights of 
the advertiser whose patronage is the chief source of revenue for the publication.” 

This does not mean that the advertiser buys the paper, but it means, if we 
understand Mr. DeWeese, that, in all fairness, a publication should refuse to 
accept the money of an advertiser whose interest it is its policy to oppose. 
After all the advertiser has no reason to grumble. If he persists in patronizing 

















a publication that antagonizes his interest 
he is taking his own risks and committing 
his own folly 

\ prominent Western advertiser who has 


on more than one occasion voiced his supreme 


contempt for the muckraking magazines and the low pre was, uJ ent period 
a generous patronizer of publications notoriously of this character, because his adver 
tising manager was an ardent believer in the policy of muckraking ar lidn’t hesitate to 
say so. A five minutes’ heart-to-heart talk with his employer changed the advertising 
manager’s mind. It also changed the list of publications he had been patronizing 


But we can’t let the advertisers ruk 


The Plain Truth 





UICK! Give President Wilson credit for quick action to prevent a threatened rail- 

road strike that would have jeopardized business interests and given prosperity an 
other shock. The celerity with which he moved in the crisis recalls Roosevelt's method 
It will be a great thing if the differences between the railroads and their 80,000 trainmen can 
be settled by arbitration under the Newlands Bill. It provides for a Board of Mediation 
Conciliation to adjust conflicting interests and if tl is { iils arbitration must follow 
road employees ask for an annual increase in wages of about $17,000,000. We have alway 
believed in good wages. The best reputation of this country has been that it paic the 
highest wages in the world and thus gave its working masses the greatest opportunitic 
for self-improvement. We hope we may always maintain this reputatior But in all 
fairness, if wages of railroad employees are increased, the freight rates, on which thi 
roads depend so largely for sustenance, should alse be advanced. If President Wilson will 
use his influence in this direction, he will find abundant justification in the general pros 
perity that will follow. 

. 

SUSPICION! Is Bryan getting ready to go on the presidential war path again? The 
\ New York Times suspects that he is. It surmises that this is the reason why hx 
deserted his post at Washington at a time of great stress in the State Department, t 
gather in the shekels on a lecture tour. The Times is an able defender of President Wil 


son’s administration. It has had many kind words for Mr. Bryan, but it now asks 
bluntly what he does for his $12,000 a year and why he needs to lecture. It says the State 
Department pays for his horses and carriages, that he has no wine bill and that he is the 
advocate of the dollar dinner and the simple life It cannot understand, therefore, how he 
can be hard up, in face of his generous salary and handsome private incom But this 
is Mr. Bryan’s own business. The Times probably believes with the London Standard 
that, ‘‘ Politics in point of fact is a very fair profession in most countries, but it is not and 
ought not to be a short road to affluence 
. 
YSTERS! Everything is having its day. The South and the West have their Corn Pal- 
aces, the Pacific Coast its Floral Festivals,Colorado its Melon Day, the State of Wash- 


ington its Apple Day, and California its Prune Day The canners have had a Canners’ 
Week and now the oystermen are proposing to hold in October an Oyster Week. Good 
idea! We have been living in such a time of fads, conceits, misunderstandings and misap- 


prehensions, we have listened so long to those who think that every drop of water, every bit 
of food and every taste of candy has its perils to the consumer, that we are ina state of fear 
and trembling. The oyster has suffered with everything else. Now it is to have its day 
or rather its week. Of all the palatable, healthy, strengthening and easily dig 
the oyster holds first rank. Raw, fried, broiled, stewed, served in any way from the half shell 
to the chafing dish, no greater delicacy appears on the tables of our epi- 


ested foods 


cures. In other countries it is reserved for epicures because of its high 
price. Here it is one of the « heape st of our foods We are glad Ww 
are to have an Oyster Week. It is a good thing not only for the oyster 
men, but for the American people who are the greatest consumers of 
oysters in all the world. Let the people rule! Let the oyster stew 


LAD! “I am glad to note the continually increasing prosperity 
both your publications LesLie’s and JupGE and their multiplied work in the prom 
tion of sane and sound public sentiment.’’ These are the encouraging and appreciative 
words received from one of the veteran readers of LEsLIE’s,a gentleman whose interest 
in the public welfare is recognized on every hand; one, who springing from the ranks of the 
working masses, is now conspicuous among our great captains of industry The mis 
sion of LESLIE’s is to promote the prosperity of the American people; to bring about a 
better understanding between capital and labor give fair play and a squart 
both; and to everlastingly make war on all the muckrakers and sensatior rnalists 
whose policy is one of destruction, deceit and discontent 
A 
ATHETIC. The letters received from many readers of LESLIE’s commenting on 
Reginald Wright Kauffman’s startling white slave story For the Sake of Her 
Soul” are in many instances, deeply pathetic. One mother refers to the sad misfortunes 
which befell a wayward daughter and several ask us if we cannot aid them to find their 
missing girls. These letters uniformly commend LEs.ig's for sounding a timely not 
of alarm to the thoughtless young women of the country Mr. Kauffman's story, which 


began with our issue of June 26th and which will be closed with the issue of August 28th 
discloses the fearful temptations that beset the young in a great city and points out in the 
end that virtue wins a deserving triumph. It is a beautiful story despite the sad phases 
of human depravity it discloses. It should be read at every firesid The ten issues con- 
taining this story complete, including back numbers and future numbers, will be sent to 
any reader who will remit $1 to LEsSLIE-J upGE Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. Lester's 
should be found on all newsstands. Readers would do us a favor if they would write in 
any instance where they are unable to obtain it from a newsdealer 


= 
(0 At last a New York City official has had the nerve to move for the abolition 
of the staring advertising signs along the Elevated Railroad stairway Borough 
President McAneny has ordered the removal of all this advertising matter before August 
Ist. These railroads were chartered for the conveyance of passengers and not for the sak 
of advertising space. That is the legitimate function of newspapers and other periodical 
In every test case brought into the courts, the decision has been in favor of the public and 
against such advertising signs. It was so in reference to the Fifth Avenue "buses and it 
will be so whenever the matter is brought to a test by our public offi 
President McAneny is the only one, apparently; who has realized the fact that 
these signs are not only disfigurements, but that they seriously interfere with 
trafhc The only. signs that should be permitted in subways, on elevated rail- 
reads or on street cars should be those that refer to the business of the respective 
companies and that are for the information of passengers. It is surprising that 





the great newspapers of New York City have permitted this nuisance to con- 
tinue so long without a vigorous protest 
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Isn’t it about time I quit paying real money for this lemon? 


Drawn for Leslie’s by E. W. Kemble. 
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For the Sake of Her Soul 


By 


Author of ‘“‘The House of Bondage,’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Josephine (‘‘Joe"’) Meggs, a girl of seventeen, lives with her father, 
nervous stepmother, and two half-brothers in a Bronx apartment 
Without her stepmother's permission, she goes with her friend, 
Nona Coolidge, toa matinee, and, afterward, to the Hotel Monon- 

thela. The girls order chocolate-sundaes Leaving the hotel, 
they collide with Geoffrey Boden, who rescues Nona’s purse 
\fter some parley, they accompany him for a second sundae. Joe 
it first supposes Nona to be acquainted with Boden. Nona intro- 
juces Joe as *‘Miss Worthington."’ Boden invites the girls to dine 
with him, or, failing that, to meet him and a friend at Deschamps’ 
afe. The girls refuse and hasten home It is late. Mrs. Meggs, 
»verwrought, loses her temper, and Joe is driven from the house 
Mr. Meggs follows and consents to Joe's spending the night with 
Nona. Nona persuades Joe to accompany her to Deschamps’, 
where they pass a pleasant and, as they think, innocent evening 
Returning, Nona and Boden's friend start first, leaving Boden and 
joe to follow alone in a second taxi. Boden makes love and kisses 
joe. Heis repulsed. During the next few days Joe looks for work 
She secures it in Mrs. Manitoby's Second-Hand Clothing Shop 
There, for the first time, Joe learns of the trade of the streets. Joe's 
father dies, and Joe, alone (for her stepmother goes to Connecticut), 
decides to share a bedroom with Gwen, one of the Manitoby sales- 
girls. Months pass. One night Joe accepts an invitation to a dance 
with Gwen and two young men of Gwen's acquaintance. The four 
later go presumably to a second dance. Once in this house, beyond 
the reach of aid, Joe suddenly realizes that she has been terribly 
tricked. Joe throws a water-bottle at 
the young man who had, earlier, acted 


REGINALD WRIGHT 


, 


“The Sentence of Silence, 





to drag either Joe or himself intoa publicity that he loathed 
but to doubt every accusation that was made against 
Joe, and yet belief was already drugging him 
“Oh, well,” he shrugged. 
“No, it isn’t. 
“Tt ts over.” 


“It’s all over now 

It can’t be over till you believe me.”’ 
He could not accept all this melodrama 
which she had sketched to him, and yet he could not los 
his interest in its narrator. He hated himself for that 
interest, but the interest remained. He tried to postpone 
further mental debate of it until a calmer hour; he resolved 
to postpone verbal debate altogether. ‘‘If you were all 
that I for a little while thought you were,” he said, ‘‘ you 
would be far better than I am.” 


KAUFFMAN 
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“Running Sands,”’ etc. 

truthfully as she could to what she took to be a straight- 
forward question 

I’ve been silly,” she said, ‘‘and I'm sorry for it, and 
I'm never going to be silly agair 

I wonder, mused Boden 

“Indeed, I’m not I'm sorry for my foolishness, and 


I've been punished for it, but I'm not 
s 


ishamed of being 
sorry or of being punishec It came to her as a great 
light. ‘‘Everything must be for some use,"’ she explained; 
“and where would be the use of being punished and being 
sorry if we were ashamed of thet 

‘Upon my word,” he smiled, rather profound, 
His mind reverted 
to a former phras« We're what things make us,’ "’ he 
quoted. What things, Jor 
Mame Levitt’s, the peopk that live there and the people 
that visit there? 


and I believe you're rather right, too 


How do u account for 


She had never before tried to 





as her companion. Interview between 
Mame Levitt, the madam of the place, 
and Joe. In a moment's inattention from 
the others, Joe telephones to Boden, who 
quickly responds to her summons. There 
is a misunderstanding between Joe and 
Boden, both because of where she is, 
and because he learns that her name is 
not ‘‘Worthington."’ Boden, neverthe- 
less, arranges her escape. But Mame 
Levitt makes him again disbelieve in 
the girl by saying: ‘‘We never wanted 
her around here. . . She's no good, she 
isn't. I've known her for two years."’ 


Chapter the Sixth 
SECTION I 
ITERALLY hurled from the 


house that had come near 

to being a prison for her, 
Joe’s first impulse was the panic 
impulse of flight. She sprang to 
her feet and ran. 

But, at the first corner, she 
stopped short, realizing that she 
was deserting her rescuer. Boden 
she had left in a situation that, 
even toa calmer eye than hers, 
would have seemed perilous. What 
was happening to him, and what 
could she do to help him? Al 
ready, in this evening so crowded 
with unforeseen events, her train- 
ing by the battle of work had re- 
vealed in her powers of arm, emo- 
tions of heart, lines of character 
that she had never guessed. She 
had found in herself a resource- 
fulness and an energy that she had 
not dreamed of possessing. Yet 
now there arrived a_ difficulty 
that staggered her. To go back 
would be but to add to Geoffrey's 
burden; to wait impotently the 
issue of his struggle seemed, to 
the girl she now was, shameful. 

She had the soul to think of 
other things than her own danger, 
her own indignities: she had the 
soul to think of Boden. Should 
she seek help? The street was 
deserted. Should she ring a neigh- 
bor’s bell? Any one of these dark- 
ened houses might chance to be 
another Mrs. Levitt’s. Should 
she finda policeman? There was 








account for it at all; as much as 


possible for a girl in her position 
an | a worker in Mrs M anitoby s 
shop, she had tried to ignore the 
entire subject 


discovered that she had not 


Now, however, she 
ig 
nored it that, subconsciously, 
she had pieced from the scattered 
observations of her life a complete 
Something of the Levitt 


sort had always been going on, she 


answer 


reasoned, ever since there was the 
crush of poverty and poverty’s 
boredom; but now matters were 
worse, were at least more sordid, 
because the crush was great and 
becaust the spread of education 
was making the victims more sen 
sitive The men and women of 
the last generation that could just 
afford to marry, produced children 
in this generation that just cannot 
afford to marry This was the 
way Joe saw it, and this was the 
way which, brokenly and imper- 
fectly, but with a clean frankness 
born of her recent and common 
danger with Boden, she tried now 
to make him see it Out of her 
own troubles, and still trembling 
from her own perils, she was able 
thus to rise. 


SECTION II 


They had walked until they 
reached the house in which Joe 
lodged, for Joe could not believe 
that Gwen, whatever Gwen's sins 
against her own good, had been a 
malicious 


or even Conscious party 


to the schemes against Joe that 
had to*night so nearly proved dis 
ustrous. Now, to her horror, Joe 
found the house securely locked 
A nightbolt defied her latchkey 
and Boden’s repeated pulling at 


the bell was of no avail 


“I can't believe you're really bad,’’ she said; ‘‘honestly I can't, Gwen" What shall I d cried Joe 


It must be terribly late, for Gwen 


never came in early and never had 








none in sight, and she did not 

know the location of the nearest police station. She stood 
at the corner in an agony of indecision and, as she stood 
there, she saw the door of the Levitt house open, saw 
Geoffrey come out, saw him advancing slowly toward her 
slowly: there was something which frightened her in that. 

He bowed. It was with the same hint of a flourish that, 
when he had left her in the taxicab months before, she 
thought ironical. 

“You here?”’ he asked. 

‘You didn’t think I'd run away?” she answered. Her 
voice shook. ‘“‘You’re not hurt?’ 

“Not at all, thank you. And you needn't worry about 
your friend, either.” 

“My friend?” 

“The man you went to Mame’s with—this time. 
He was only knocked out for a few minutes.” 

Boden was walking slowly along the silent street. Joe 
unconsciously fell into step beside him. 

‘Why do you talk that way?"’ she asked. Her tender 
mouth quivered. “‘You must know—you must know 
now that I’ve told you the truth.” 

He did not know it, and he would not wholly tell her 
that he did not: therein lay his trouble. Mame Levitt’s 
lie had hit its mark, and its poison entered his veins. 
He had stopped to ask Mame a few questions more, and 
she had answered them according to her fears. It was 
her one desire to save herself from a report to the police, 
by discrediting the testimony of her intended victim, and 
she put her heart into her words; it was Boden's one de- 
sire not to bring in the police—for he hac no mind 


*Copyrighted, 1913, by the Leslie-Judge Oo., Publishers. 
All rights reserved by said Company under the terms of, and 
with the undertakings made in an agreement by John A 
Sleicher, of the Leslie-Judge Co.,with Regi’.ald Wright Kauff- 
man, May 6, 1913, in London, England 





That served its turn. He had directed her attention to 
his own case. She looked at him, her brown eyes wide 
She noted again the air of tense weariness that had come 
upon him since that long-ago evening at Deschamps’; 
and her lips twitched with sympathy. She did not think it 
anything but sympathy. Whatever he had tried to be 
to her in the beginning, he had ended by rescuing her from 
an infamy. 

“Don’t say that,” her red lips whispered. 

“Why not? If—if those women are the victims, where 
are we men?” 

‘‘No man who can talk like that,”’ said Joe, ‘need be 
what he thinks such men are.” 

He regarded her, in the light of a street-lamp, with a 
sort of tender scorn. 

“Oh,” he countered, ‘‘I’m no better than most: all the 
world over people’s actions are never so good as their 
dogmas. 

“*No, we're not.”” She was suddenly certain there. Again 
this terrible but wonderful night was revealing in her and 
to her new depths of herself. ‘‘We're what things make 
us—things, not God.’ 

“Do you believe He can make us over?” asked Boden 

“Yes,” she answered, simply 

It was an answer that he could not reconcile with the 
conception of her that he had taken from Mame Levitt 

“Well,” he laughed, ‘“‘He hasn't made us over. I sup 
pose that if God hasn’t made man over, it’s because He 
was disgusted with the result of His first experiment.’ 
He turned the conversation backward. ‘‘ How 
about you?" he demanded. ‘‘Are you going 
to tell me that no doctor ever takes his own 
medicine?” 

She was not; she was going to reply as 


I suppose we're only what God made us.”’ 








any trouble about getting ir 
Geoftrey looked at his watch 
‘It's three o'clock,” said he 
And I can’t get in!"’ The strain told upon her at last 
She could no longer remain an impersonal critic of gener 
alities Tears came as readily to her eves as words had 
been coming to her lips What shall I do?”’ she wailed 
‘I—I don’t know. Oh, don’t cry, Joe! Don't do 
that Please.”’ Boden's listress was cute That 
won't help. Why, this isn’t serious. It 
Not serious?"’ Joe could well-nigh forget how much 
more serious crises she had lately been through Not 
serious? It's—it’s terriblk 
‘You could go to a hotel 
“I haven't any money.”’ 
‘Hum. Well, the fact is, | haven't either. I spent all 
I had to-night.’” He hesitated Look hert he said 
I've got a friend—Morton, you remember—-who lives 
near me. I can wake him up and sleep with him, and then 
slip over home before I go to work, and change my clothes 
and you can—you can have my rooms for the night, 


How about that 
She recoiled 
_ couldn't!" 
‘It’s all right 
and the people are mighty strict about no women running 


My place is a bachelor’s apartment 


in and out, but nobody will see you now, and you can 
set the alarm-clock so as to be up and dressed and gone 
before I get back in the morning. You can get out before 
the janitor begins prowling: he's a lazy fellow, anyhow.” 


‘But—they're your room 

What of that 

He looked at her frankly Her gaze 
You—vyou understand?" she asked 


searched his 


Joe,"’ he answered, ‘don’t you believe me 


Continued on page 114 
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How W. J. Bryan Lost a Legacy of $50,000 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—Extraordinary interest and much criticism 
have been aroused by the blunt statement of our Secretary of State 
Mr. Bryan, that he cannot maintain his official position at Washing- 
ton satisfactorily on his salary of $12,000 a year, and that it is neces- 
sary, therefore, for him to continue his public lectures in order to pre- 
ve nt a large financial sacrifice on his part Those who know Secre- 
tary Bryan best say that he is entirely frank in making this state- 
ment; that he is very exact in all his business affairs; that he has 
always been ambitious to accumulate a sufficient competency to 
support his family in comfort, and that this accounts also for 
the circumstances attending the so-called Bennett will case, 
that were criticized a few years ago. Mr. Bennett bequeathed to 
Mr. Bryan $50,000, but Widow Bennett successfully contested the 
will and Mr. Bryan failed to receive the legacy The facts in the 
matter were set forth in detail in the May, 1908, issues of LESLIE's 
by Prof. James Melvin Lee, who had made a full and fair investiga- 
tion We give an impartial statement of the matter herewith, 
together with a letter from Mr. Bryan in his own defense. 

N the summer of 1903 Mr. Philo S. Bennett, a wealthy 
resident of New Haven, Conn., was killed in a runa- 
way accident. When his will was offered for probate, it 

was found that $50,000 had been given to Mrs. Bennett 
“‘in trust for the purposes set forth im a sealed letter which 
will be found with this will.’’ The letter directed that the 
sum be paid to William Jennings Bryan. Among the 
other bequests of the will were gifts of $20,000 to Mr. 
Bryan and $10,000 to Mrs. Bryan for educational pur- 
poses, and $1,500 to erect a library in Salem, IIl., on the 
site of the birthplace of Mr. Bryan, and he was named as 
the executor of the will. The widow and other heirs con- 
tested the will and Mr. Bryan lost the bequest. 

Mr. Bennett had been one of the political supporters of 
Mr. Bryan since 1896 and the strange will was drawn up in 
May, 1900, in Mr. Bryan’s home in Lincoln, Neb. Mrs. 
Bryan herself did the typewriting. Mrs. Bennett says she 
knew nothing about the intention of her husband to make 
this bequest. The secret letter of instructions was en- 
dorsed on the outside: ‘‘To be read only by Mrs. Bennett 
and by her alone, after my death.’’ The testator’s reasons 
for making the large gift were given as follows: 

I am earnestly devoted to the political principles which Mr. Bryan 
advocates, and believe the welfare of the nation depends upon the 
As I am not so able as he to defend those 
principles with tongue and pen, and as his political work prevents the 
application of his time and talents to money-making, I consider it a 
duty, as I find it a pleasure, to make this provision for his financial 
aid, so that he may be more free to devote himself to his chosen field 


triumph of these principles 


of labor If for any reason he is unwilling to receive this sum for 
himself, it is my will that he shall distribute the said sum of fifty 
thousand dollars according to his judgment among educational and 
charitable institutions. I have sent a duplicate of this letter to 
Mr. Bryan, and it is my desire that no one excepting you and Mr. 
I will place this 
letter in a sealed envelope and direct that it shall be opened only by 


Bryan himself shall know of this letter and bequest 


you and read by you alone. 


In a personal letter of the same date, Mr. Bennett wrote 
Mr. Bryan: “I have stated therein the reasons for the pro- 
visions made for you, and I sincerely hope you will accept 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars for yourself. Give ten 
thousand dollars to your wife, and invest fifteen thousand 
dollars for the benefit of your three children, giving five 
thousand to each whenever you think it wise to turn the 
money over to them.” 

Thecontest came before Judge Cleaveland’s court in New 
Haven and Mr. Bryan lost on the ground that the letter 
was not sufficiently identified to be considered an integral 
part of the will. Mr. Bryan’s own resume of the case is set 
forth in the following letter to the Editor of LESLIE’s: 

My Dear Srr: Your favor at hand. Answering your suggestion 
that you would be glad to publish an explanation of the Bennett case, 
I beg to say that no explanation is necessary I give below a state- 
ment of the facts, as any one can learn them who will examine the 
record 

Mr. Bennett was twice an elector when [ was a candidate for the 
presidency, and was a close political and personal friend He was 
In the spring of 1900 he 
came to my house and asked me to assist in the drawing of a will 


worth about $309,000 and had no children 


In that will he set apart for his wife about $100,000. He made be- 
quests to all of his relatives and, after providing for his family, had in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 left. He made a number of bequests 
to persons and institutions in his home city, and consulted me about 
the disposition that he wanted to make of $81,500. Fifteen hundred 
dollars was given to Salem, IIl., for a library, I agreeing to add an 
equal amount and the site (which I have done). The library is to be 
built on the site of the house in which I was born, and to be called the 


Bryan-Bennett Library Thirty thousand dollars were set apart for 


His Explanation 


educational purposes, $10,000 to establish prizes, $10,000 to assist 
poor boys to obtain an education and $10,000 to assist poor girls to 
obtain an education. The money for the prizes and the money for 
the education of the boys was to be distributed by me, and the 
money for the education of the girls to be distributed by Mrs. Bryan. 
The funds have been so distributed that Mr. Bennett has a memorial 
in ev ery State but one. 

The remaining $50,000 he desired bequeached to me, one-half to 
me personally and the other half to members of my family. The 
bequest was intended to enable me to carry on the work in which he 
was, like myself, deeply interested. I explained to him that as there 
was no likelihood of his immediate death, I might not care to accept it 
at the time of his death, and suggested that he give it to his wife in 
trust, and by a letter tell her what he wanted done with it. This he 
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did. He took the will back with him to New York, executed it there 
some days afterward, put it in a safety-deposit vault, of which he had 
the key, and kept it there for something over three years. 

The matter was never referred to again by him or by me, and I did 
not know when he died whether the will was still in existence or not. 
When the will was opened, it was found to be the one which I helped 
him to prepare and, as an executor, named in the will, I took charge 
of and administered the estate. 

As soon as Mrs. Bennett's ltwyer informed me that Mrs. Bennett 
objected to the $50,000 bequest, I told him, and stated in open court, 
that I would not accept for myself or for my family any part of the 
bequest without Mrs. Bennett's consent; but that in case she ob- 
jected to the bequest being made to me, I would administer it accord- 
ing to the letter left for Mrs. Bennett, which directed me to distribute 
it among educational and charitable institutions, in case I refused to 
accept it for myself. 

In the contest which was made by Mrs. Bennett and other heirs, 
the issue was not whether undue influence had been used in the mak- 
ing of the will, or whether Mr. Bennett had testamentary capacity, 
but merely whether the letter setting forth the trust was sufficiently 
described in the will A Republican probate judge, Judge Cleave- 
land, expressly declared in his decision that’ no objection could be 
raised to the bequest or to the making of the will except the legal 
point made against it, namely, that the bequest was not sufficiently 
identified to comply with the letter of the statute. 

If the $50,000 had been left to me without any other condition, I 
would have refused to enter into contest for it; but as I had agreed 
to distribute it in case I would not myself receive it, I was under 
a moral obligation to Mr. Bennett from which I could not honorably 
withdraw after his death, and it was to carry out this moral obligation 
that I obtained a decision of the court upon the question; and I 
did it at a considerable expense, the court understanding all the time 
that, in the event of a decision in my favor, the money would not 
be accepted by me against the wishes of Mrs. Bennett. The de- 
cision was against this provision of the will, and released me from any 
further obligation in regard to the matter. The $30,000 for edu- 
cational purposes was distributed, and the report has been made 
and approved. The court allowed me $2,500 as executor's fees, and 


that sum was used to cover the inheritance tax and otherwise carry 
out the wishes of Mr. Bennett 

Thus you will see that I served as executor without pay and at 
my own expense, besides having paid attorney's fees and other costs 
in the attempt to carry out Mr. Bennett's wishes. Besides costing 
me money and time, the Bennett case subjected me to the malicious 
misrepresentations of political opponents; and yet, as it is one of the 
few instances in which I have been called upon to prove my fidelity 
to a friend at a cost to myself, I cannot regret the experience. 

I am glad tq answer your letter and to have any one interestec 
examine the testimony and record of the court If any further in 
formation is desired, I suggest that you write to Judge Cleaveland 
who was the probate judge when the contest arose, or Judge Newton 
a Republican of New Haven, who was my leading attorney in the 
case. 

Appreciating the fairness which you manifest in your letter, I am 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

We have, of course, no wish to exaggerate or distort any 
facts in this notable case or to be unfair to Mr. Bryan 
A careful analysis of the evidence shows the following 
main points, and the reader may draw from them his ow: 
inferences in the light of Mr. Bryan’s explanation: 

(1) Mr. Bennett was a self-made man, whose educa 
tional opportunities had been limited and whose sympa 
thies for others responded readily to influence or appeal. 

(2) . Mr. Bryan himself drew up the will, making himsel! 
a beneficiary and a secret one. This, in some States, i 
not legal; and in none is it above criticism. 

(3) Mr. Bryan was also made the executor of the will 

(4) The document was typewritten by Mrs. Bryan i: 
Lincoln, Neb., and the bequest was kept a secret from Mrs 
Bennett until after her hubsand’s death. 

(5) The letter making the bequest to the Bryan family 
was to be read only by Mrs. Bennett and by her alone 
Mr. Bryan admits that he suggested the letter form of 
bequest. 

(6) The will was so framed that the $50,000, if declined 
by Mr. Bryan, would not revert to the Bennett estate but 
would be distributed by Mr. Bryan for educational pur- 
poses. 

(7) The provision was such that if the widow should 
contest the will, the beneficiary could offer to divide the 
legacy by compromise. 

(8) The New Haven Register, on the information of an 
intimate friend of Mr. Bennett, announced that Mr 
Bennett had purposed to change that part of his will 
which referred to the Bryan legacy—this in a conversation 
shortly before his sudden and accidental death. 

(9) At the time of Prof. Lee’s investigation, Mrs. Ben- 
nett is described as a modest, retiring woman, living in a 
boarding-house in New Haven, while Mr. Bryan was 
occupying a beautiful residence in Lincoln, Neb.,—a cir 
cumstance which suggests that the widow was not only 
legally but morally entitled to the legacy which Mr 
Bryan failed to receive. 

(10) Incidentally, Mr. Bryan's failure to draw a will 
which would stand in an ordinary probate court does not 
strengthen the belief that he is gifted in handling the deli- 
cate situations involved in international law. 

The summing up of the case at its close, by an editorial 
in the New York Times may be takef as the friendliest 
view of the matter, for that Democratic paper has stead- 
fastly supported the Nebraskan and cannot be regarded as 
biased. The editorial is as follows: 

Moreover, the opinion of the court makes it clear to the public 
that no undue influence, in the technical sense, could have been 
brought to bear. The undue influence was of the hypnotic variety 
which Mr. Bryan exerted upon the convention that nominated him 
and not of the legal kind. The real charge against Mr. Bryan was 
quite of another kind. It was of indelicacy in permitting himself 
to draw the will by which it was intended that he should largely profit 
In some States it is unlawful for a man to appear as legatee and law- 
The reason 
of the prohibition is perfectly plain. The presumption is that a 
testator’s legal adviser who makes himself a legatee has not been 
giving his client disinterested advice 
that men of scrupulous delicacy avoid. That Mr. Bryan did not 
avoid it proves that he is not a man of scrupulous delicacy low- 
ever, want of delicacy is not a legal offense, fortunately for Mr. Bryan 
The judge of probate was not required to say anything, and said 
nothing, about this aspect of the case Mr. Bryan is by no means 
the only American citizen who would rather have fifty thousand 
dollars than the consciousness of scrupulousness, or the reputaticn 


yer, as counsel and beneficiary, in the same transaction 


The double position is one 


of scrupulous delicacy 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND FLOURISHING METROPOLIS OF SOUTHERN CAL'FORNIA 








Panoramic view of the business section of Los Angeles, the most populous city and the chief commercial and railroad center of the lower part of the Golden State. It is a most attract- 


ive, as well asa prosperous and up-to-date town. Los Angeles has a population of about 450,000. 


parks, including Griffith Park with an area of 3000 acres. 


schools, 36 banks, 23 libraries and 1800 manufacturing establishments. 


for a great fruit praducing section. 


It covers an area of 
The climate of the region is delightful and the vegetation is of almost tropical luxuriance. Los Angeles has 200 churches, 115 
rhere are many oil wells within its limits which yield vast quantities of netroleum. It is the shipping point 


61 square miles, has many fine buildings and numerous 
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A “PLUCKED” NAVAL OFFICER 
Capt. Templin M. Potts, lately commander 
of the battleship Louisiana, who was invol- 
untarily retired by the Navy Retiring Board 
with the rank of captain. He was entitled 
to promotion to Rear-Admiral in March 
last, but Secretary of the Navy Daniels pro- 
mulgated an order that no officer could 
be promoted unless he had spent half of 
his grade at sea. This requirement the 
captain could not meet. It was shown 
that he had applied for more sea service and 
this had been refused him because he was 
so useful on shore duty. The plucking 

caused a sensation in naval circles. 
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NEW HEAD OF THE B. P.‘O. E. 
Edward Leach of New York, for- 





OPYRIGHT HARRIS @ EWI 
A POPULAR HOSTESS 


Mrs. Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, wife of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska,who 
joined the Congression- 
al circle when her hus- 
band went to Washing- 
ton in 1911, and who has 
become one of the most 
capable and most ese 
teemed entertainers at 
the national capital. 


mer Grand Treasurer, who was 
elected Grand Exalted Ruler of 
the Elks at the national con- 
vention of the Grand Lodge of 
the order at Rochester, N. Y. 
The convention called together 
10,000 members of the order. The 
election of Leach was signalized 
by the firing of a presidential 
salute of 21 guns by his enthusias- 
tic supporters. fe received the 


largest vote ever cast for a candi- 
date for the office. 
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GRANDPARENTS WHO ATTENDED COLLEGE 


Mr. and Mrs. Porter of Waco, Texas, who recently graduated 
from the same class at ees University. The husband is 51 
years old, the wife 45. Their three-year-old grandchild and 
is great-grandmother witnessed the commencement exercises 
at which (Mr. and Mrs. Porter received their diplomas. Both 
these interesting graduates have been school teachers. When 
young they attended a Kentucky college, but married before 
completing their course in that institution. 
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A COLLEGE GIR A WORLD 
CHAMPION 
Miss Joella Irwin, aged 18, daugh- 
ter of a rich Wyoming ranger, and 
winner of the World's Champion- 
ship Relay Race at the Sioux City, 
(la.) Frontier Days Celebration. 
She was presented with a trophy 
cup and a purse of $500. She com- 
peted with six other women riders. 
The new champion is an artist of 
considerable skill. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


A LIVE CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 
John D. Rockefeller, the famous Standard 
Oil magnate, who recently celebrated his 
74th birthday. He was in vigorous health 
and played an energetic game of golf. Mr 
Rockefeller declared that conservation of 
energy was the secret of his long life. He 
said his recipe for length of days was plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, good exercise, a 

tranquil mind and a good friend or two. 
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UNIOUE HONOR TO A FILIPINO 


Jose B. Nisperos of San Fernando, La Union 
Province, » = an ex-member of the 
Philippine scouts who received fer distin- 
guished bravery, a medal of honor awarded 
by the United States Congress. He was the 
first Filipino to be thus honored. The medal 
was presented to Nisperos by Major General 
J. Franklin Bell at Manila, before a regi- 
ment of Scouts and many civilians. Nis- 
peros had his arm shot off during a battle 
with hostile Moros. He thrust the stump of 
the arm into the ground and continued fir- 
ing, aiding in saving the command from 
annihilation 
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A NOTED NEVADA WOMAN 
Miss Felice Cohn, of Carson 





















BLE BOOK 


Mrs. Helen Fitzgerald 
Sanders,of Butte,Mont., 
who has written one of 
striking of 


the most 
Indian novels. 


called **‘The White Quiv- 
er’’ and the scene is 
laid in Glacier National 
Park. She lived with the 
Indians for 
several months, 


Blackfeet 





WRITER OF A NOTA- 


City, Nevada's only practicing 
woman attorney, author of the 
equal suffrage resolution and 
chairman of the committee 
which secured its passage in 
the last two legislatures. She 
isa prominent and active worker 
in the cause of woman suffrage, 
and like the great majority of 
woman suffragists in this coun- 
try, does not believe in militant 
methods 


It is 














PROMOTERS OF 
Dr. Roswell Clark of Buffalo (at left 





THE WELL BEING OF CHILDREN 
, the noted surgeon who at- 


tended President McKinley in his last days, and who is chairman 
of the Buffalo Citizens’ Committee of the Fourth International 
Congress on School Hygiene which will be held at Buffalo, August 


25-30th. Dr. Thomas 
General of the Fourth 


A. Storey of New York (at right), Secretary 
International Congress on School Hygiene. 


Dr. Storey's task is to organize the Congress which represents the 
biggest movement ever attempted in this country for improving 
the health and efficiency of school children. 
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Many Trucks For Many Uses 


By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 

















Even the stray dogs are treated to an 


automobile ride. 
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Delivering *‘‘ explosive’’ soda water by 


motor truck. 



































Lumbering with a motor \ A dumping body mounted 
truck. Timbers of unlim- on a turntable so that the 
ited length may be hauled wn load may be discharged 
by means of the two- from the rear or from either 


wheeled trailer. The high-speed hose cart is side. 
an .important feature of 
modern fire protection. 


N the books of a single motor truck manufacturer are shown over two hun- 
dred vehicles employed in as many different and distinct lines of trade. In 
some of these installations, a fleet of forty or fifty trucks of the same type 

and make may be used, but the point to be emphasized is the fact that over two hun- 
dred different kinds of business find the use of the motor truck profitable—and busi- 
ness, nowadays, to be successful, must be conducted on lines of the highest efficiency 
in every department. 

To the average man who may obtain his idea of the utility of the motor truck from 
standing on a street corner and making unconscious mental note of the variety of 
trucks that he may happen to see passing, the fact that there are nearly three hundred 
different kinds of business having occasion to use an efficient delivery system will come 
as a distinct surprise. But this is the day of service to customers and of internal 
efficiency, and keen business men are becoming more and more convinced that these 
two necessary_elements of modern trade and production can only be brought about 
by the high speed, great capacity, and general reliability of operation of the motor 
truck and delivery car. From the trackless desert sands to the asphalt pavements of 
the city the commercial motor vehicle is ‘‘making good,”’ and in every field of de- 
livery or hauling, from harvester to hearse, it is proving its efficiency, economy and 
reliability. 

There are about one hundred and fifty manufacturers of motor trucks and de- 
livery cars in this country. Many of these produce only a single type of car; others 
manufacture vehicles of three or four different capacities; while a third class market 
both the gasoline and electric-driven vehicles. But in no case are there more than 
half-a-dozen different kinds or sizes of car manufactured in one plant; bodies there 
may be galore, but the truck or delivery car itself—the power plant, frame, wheels, 
and running gear, known collectively as the chassis—remains the same for all vehicles 
of like capacity. For example, there will be found a chassis of one size for a 500- 
pound delivery wagon; one larger and heavier for a car having a capacity of a thou- 
sand pounds; while the strength, driving power, and size increase in proportion up to 
the sturdy trucks that will carry loads of three, five, seven, and even ten tons and 
that will replace a dozen horses. 

It is because a truck manufacturer need devote his energies to the production of 
but one, two or three different sizes of engine and frame and, by means of various 
shapes of bodies can make those one, two or three chasses adaptable to almost any 
kind of work, that the motor truck ocgupies the position that it holds today. It is 
but necessary for the buyer to determine upon the nature of the power—whether 
gasoline or electric—that is best suited to perform the work that he has in hand, and 
to know both the average and maximum loads that he will have occasion to carry; 
after this has been done, a body may be ordered to suit any special requirement of 
the purchaser. A moving van with a body, literally, as ‘‘ big as a house,"’ may rest 
on the same size of frame and be driven by the samé kind of motor as the contractor's 
truck with its short, ‘‘stocky’’ body for carrying heavy loads of stone, iron, or other 
building materials. 

The requirements of the thousands of motor truck users are so varying that it can 
scarcely be said that there are ‘‘stock”’ types of bodies. The express and the panel 
types are in the most common use, but individual requirements necessitate modifi- 
cations of even these standard shapes. For example, the advisability of keeping the 
motor truck in action throughout as great a part of each day as possible has brought 
about the use of removable cages, boxes, or compartments that slide in and out on 
rollers, and that enable the vehicle to be making one delivery while the load for the 
next is being prepared. There is practically no limit to the number of ingenious de- 
vices that may be applied to a motor truck body. A clothing dealer employs a 
600-pound delivery car in his business, and has provided the interior of the panel 
body with two sets of sliding racks on which the suits may be hung and from which 
any garment may be easily removed from the swinging doors at the rear of the body; 
a large tobacco concern has fitted the interior of a closed body on a three-ton truck 
as a traveling store, and with an aisle in the center, shelves, counters, a cash register, 
and a complete stock of smoker’s supplies, the wants of a large district are supplied 

(Continued on page 113 


























A body for loads of large volume but light 


weight 


such as empty barrels and boxes. 























Transporting the equipment of a small 
circus and menagerie on a motor truck. 








A clothier’s unique delivery car provided 
with sliding racks for the suits. 








Discharging a load at ‘‘one fell swoop.”’ 























A body designed for the . A fleet of high-speed de- 





use of the Street Clean- 


livery wagons used in a 
ing Department. 


large department store. 




















A rugged solid-tired truck hauling a heavy 
load through deep snow. 
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A three-wheeled tractor hauling three heavily-loaded bodies. 





A trolley wire gasoline tower wagon. 


Hauling 45 tons with a single five-ton motor truck. 
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Economy of the Motor in a Large Business 


By ELISHA FLAGG, Manager of the Department of Equipment and Supplies American Express Company 














A fleet of Twenty Trucks of one design in the Service of the Baltimore Office of the American Express 


Company 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—The sentiments of this article 
were contained in an address prepared by Mr. Flagg 
and read before the Motor Truck Club at its meeting 
held during the Motor Truck Show in New York 
City this year. It is evident that a business of the 
magnitude of that handled by the American Express 
Company, depending to such an extent upon a re- 
duction in delivery costs, will not undertake so radi- 
cal a change in its equipment without a thorough 
study of the situation, and a firm conviction that 
the motor truck represents a marked increase in 
efficiency and a saving in upkeep cost as compared 
with a horse-drawn installation. The American 
Express Company now employs in its business nearly 
six hundred motor-driven vehicles.| 


HAVE been honored in the request to write on that 
interesting subject, The Operation of a Large and 
Varied Installation of Motor Trucks. My basis will 
naturally be the American Express Co. which, although 
now in the 72nd year of its existence—and fairly familiar- 
ized with the transportation prob- 
lem—yet is quite a youth in its 





ing of messages. These inventions 
were all considered luxuries in their 
introduction, but who will dispute 
that they are now absolute necessities? 
Yet needles are threaded, candles are 
lighted, messenger-boys with “billet 
doux’’ can all be made to act as substi- 
tutes; can be, and no doubt are, simply 
to prove the rule! As far as the small 
operator is concerned, it is cheaper to 
make use of these substitutes and in 
such instance, the reasons are obvious! 
An express company owning one, or 
even two, horses and a single or doubk 
wagon, occupies the position ol the 
hand sewer in  contradistinction to 
the sewing-machine. Motor trucks are 
not for him! Yet, on the other hand 
the paradox is, that, if he does not 
substitute horse-drawn for motor 





experience with this modern meth- 
od of trucking. 

Its officials, from the president 
down the scale—have always 
believed in, and possessed a 
strong sentiment towards, its 
life-long friend and co-worker 
the horse. Up to only five years 
ago we had the strongest doubts 
that the horse could or should 
be supplanted in the field of 
transportation. Our doubts 
have been removed! Our senti- 
ment is yet to be taken from 
us! sentiment, however, is not 
allied to gasoline or electricity; 
when these two words were 
brought to our attention, as 
fraught with a potentiality, not 
dreamed of by horsemen, we were 
obliged to give them recognition. 

The prime factors in the express 











business are those of expedition 
and efficiency! That is, to expe- 
dite the carriage of packages 
from shipper to consignee in 
the most efficient manner! We believed we had followed 
this up in having long distances annihilated through 
our system of rapid railroading; we also thought that 
in our horse-drawn delivery, to and from the railway car, 
at origin and destination, we had brought expedition 
and efficiency to its highest results. Yet horses, we have 
always found, must eat, be shod, get on the sick list, oc- 
casionally die, and usually wear out in service. We also 
knew they worked in excessive heat in summer and were 
occasionally overcome by such temperature; and were also 
in more or less trouble in winter on icy pavements. 

All inventions that have necessity as a_ basis, are 
ultimately adopted by the public that is related to such 
innovations. I may cite the sewing machine in its re- 
lation to the manufacturing of clothing and shoes; illu- 
minating gas and electricity in their relation to factory 
and domestic usage; telegraph and telephone in the send- 


A Busy Platform scene. 
Deliver in their Respective Districts 


Distributing the Packages to the Various Trucks that 


propelled vehicles he will be driven out of business 
which seems to prove that this is the age of large busi 
ness handled by large interests, if expedition and efhiciency 
are to remain in the field of competition! 

Five years ago the American Express Company cd 
cided to try the experiment of operating an 
electric motor truck. That vehicle is still in 
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The Palatial Garage and Stables of the American Ex- 
press Company in New York 


which were all worked on scheduled time. We have 
satished ourselves that for this phase of our business, 
also where heavy grades are in evidence, the gasoline 
truck is most efficient and expeditious, and can more 
than displace its horse and wagon rival, both physi 
cally and financially! Our success with driving both 
electric and gasoline trucks has been practically imme- 
diate. We have ever followed the plan of civil service 
with our employes, where deserved, and in the transfer 
of horse drivers, who, in most instances were shy of 
change, when the matter was broached to them, and 
after demonstrators had placed them under tuition, these 
horse-men were surprised to find how soon and easily 
they became expert in handling the invisible power 
and how superior in every respect it was to the older 
method 

We can never expect to induce our motor-truck drivers 
to return to handling the reins or whip again. They know 
the advantages in the electric, the silent movement 
the simple mechanism, the ease in starting and stopping; 
in the gasoline truck the power of propulsion through all 
obstacles, up the steepest hills, the increased speed under 


all stress of weather, and the knowledge of ‘getting 
there’’ on time The brighter smart appearance, the 
efficient look of a motor truck, gives these men a pride 





the company’s service and it has hundreds of 
companions enjoying with it its electric 
ecstasy! All of these have displaced their 
quota of horse-drawn wagons and _ horses 
rhis fleet of electrics has its specific purpose 
in what may be called a pick up and delivery 
work, which means operating through an inter 
rupted service in more or less congested dis 
tricts and with the necessarily slower speed 
per hour that a limited storage capacity for 

power contains! Fora long haul 

and a strong haul, and a haul 











all together, there is nothing in the 
world, at least on our highways 
that will equal the gasoline motor 
truck! This, at any rate, is the 
experience of the American Ex 




















press Company Ot course om 


well and simply constructed mech 
anism; and as a second factor, 
a well and simply constructed system as 
an absolute necessity for a constant, daily 
supervision and inspection of one’s equip 
ment. The two are positive integers, onc 
and inseparable! 

In equipping ourselves with gasoline motor 
trucks, we have displaced double-wagons 








Loading the Gasoline Trucks for the Long and Heavy Hauls. At 
the Extreme Left Will Be Seen the Electric Platform Truck that 
Carries the Packages from the trains to the Delivery Cars 


that were hauled by rapid-moving horses 
carefully selected for the particular purpos« 
of pulling full loads, long city distances, and 


. The First 
must have as a first factor, a This 


Truck Purchased by the American Express Company 
Vehicle is still in Daily Service in New York City 


in their work, all of which reflects with credit on the 
employers. I shall hope that I may not be misappré 
hended; and that in my favorable sentiment wards 
one motive power, it may not be construed that I believe in 
that power as the only one for commercial usage I 
am strongly in favor of both gasoline and electri 
vehicles They have their respective fields of opera 
tion, there is ample room for both and in their evolution 


I shall look hopefully for the standardization of their 
innumerable parts. 
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AN INDIAN TRIBE’S PRIMITIVE CARNIVAL bia ie 

A Ute family Indian in attendance at the Shan Kive, an annual festival of rejoicing 

held every year in the Pike’s Peak region to revive the old tradition of the Ute Indians. 

The Indians give dances in the Garden of the Gods near Colorado Springs, Colo. The 

Indians come from the Ute Southern Colorado Agency at Ignacio, where the redmen 
still live in tribal relations. 




























VAIN MARTYRDOM IN THE SUFFRAGETTE CAUSE 
Forcibly feeding a militant suffragette who went on Twe 
hunger strike in a British prison. Many suffragev for 3 



















prisoners were held down while a physician poured liqu prin: 

into a tube in the mouth. Numbers of prison ten i 
became so weak that they were released under the ‘‘cata some 
mouse’”’ law, providing that a suffragette weakened mere 
hunger shall be set free, but when she recovers shall } 30.00 
sent back to jail. This destroys the element of martyrdo were 





and is said to have caused decline in militant suffragism 












WONDERFUL DISPI 


Afremarkable piece of ornamental gardening on the t 
many. It was designed by Johannes Becoh, one of the 
ing it, using more than 10,000 single plants. The dis 
accession of Emperor William to the throne. This 
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REMARKABLE PHOTO OF A WHIRLWIND — a . ' 
A tornado near Abilene, Kansas, photographed as it tore its way across the farms destroying many buildings and other property. - WUNDERBARE LEISHEDER ¢ 
A tornado is a violent local storm attended by a funnel-shaped cloud around which the wind revolves. It usually travels from Eine bemerkenswerte Kunstgartnereiarbeit auf der 1 beruh 
southwest to northwest along a path rarely more than a few hundred yards wide and of an average length of 20 to 30 miles. The wurde von Becoh, einen Angesteliten des Palmengart orfen. 
storm is of brief duration at any one spot. Its path is marked by demolished buildings and uprooted trees and often by the und verwandte 10,000 einzelne Pflanzen. Die Darbei@jjr zum 
corpses of men and animals. In winter and early spring tornadoes occur in the Gulf and South Atlantic States only, but with the ungsantrittes Kaiser Wilhelms. Diese hervorragende Hider K 
advance of the season they occur farther and farther to the northward. They are most frequent in the lower Missouri valley. gen inder 


Many instances are recorded of the strange effects of the wind. 
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PLAYING THE WAR G4 


Sham battle at the San Francisco Naval Training Station where 300 young naval sailors are shown attacking 300 others entrenched on the top of a hill. The fight was intended, in some* 
The umpire decided that the defending forces had won the first point and that 50 of the attacking party had been killed and wounded. Later! 
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EFFACING SIGNS OF JAPANESE ENMITY — 
“Oh, you the citizens of the U.S. A. You have now become the enemies of Liberty, 
Justice, and Humanity. With such a people like you we cannot live for a moment on 
this Earth. By the Command of the Almighty we Banish you with our Swords.”’ The 
above inscription was painted in English on the wall surrounding the American Em- 
bassy at Tokioat night by unknown people. The photo shows the letters being effaced 








UNIQUE STREET DISPLAY IN A WESTERN @ITY 
Twelve thousand letters were pasted together and strung 
for a distance of an entire block on Pacific Avenue, the 
principal business street of Tacoma. The letters were writ- 
ten in acknowledgment of the ‘“Tacoma Book,”’ a hand- 
some volume recently issued by the Tacoma (Wash.) Com- 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce and sent to 
30,000 individuals in the United States and Europe. They 
were objects of interest to crowds of citizens who took 

great pleacure in inspecting and reading them. 
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THE GARDENER’S ART 


thecelebrated Palm Garden at Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
pees of the garden, who worked over eight days in execut- 
in recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
- artistic gardening was greatly admired by vast num- 
ple. 
. FIERCE ATTACK ON A STRIKE BREAKER a 
DER GARTNERKUNST The man at left had his clothing torn off and was hurled from a street car and trampled into unconsciousness. The affair was an 
beruhmten Palmengartens in Frankfurt am Main. Sie incident of a riot following the strike at Lexington, Ky., of carmen on the lines of the Kentucky Traction and Terminal Company 
fen. Er arbeitete uber acht Tage an ihrer Ausfuhrung Strike breakers were imported from Chicago and New York and many of them were attacked and badly beaten, one fatally. The 
zum funf-und zwanzigjahrigen Jubilaum des Regier- cars were allowed to leave the barns but as soon as they reached the central part of the city rioters jumped on them ejecting the 
tder Kunstgartnerei wurde von grossen Menschenmen- motormen and conductors in spite of the efforts of deputy sheriffs placed on the cars. Several deputy sheriffs were disarmed and 
undert. badly beaten. The strike stopped all traffic on the lines. The governor was appealed to to send militia to the scene The car- 
men recently formed unions and asked for an advance in wages. The general manager of the company refused at first to treat 
with the union, but after a three-day tie-up the strike ended 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 
reproduce a battle between American marines and bluejackets and native rebels near Managua, Nicaragua, several months ago. Both sides in the sham battle used rifles and machine guns. 
ters made a flank attack and 50 of the men in the trenches were put out of commission. Finally the attacking force made a charge and won the hill 
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Supplementary Uses of Truck Power 


By D. D. HILLS 


it coming loose from the chassis. The crane, motor and three interchange- 
able bodies represent an investment of $2500, which alone returns a 
saving of $800 a year per vehicle, according to Mr. Haworth. 
One of the cuts shows a three-ton truck equipped with pole hole 
digger and windlass used in erecting poles in the service of th 
Telephone Company. It is now possible to erect 30’ to 40’ pol 
at the rate of one every 3 to § minutes, including time of mov ing to 
next pole. This vehicle requires but the service of two men to do 
what would take five or six men by the old methods. It costs on'y 
$18 a day to operate this truck and it accomplishes the work that 
formerly cost $45. The Boston Edison Company use the battery 
and motor ot one of their 















S your delivery system paying every return on investment that it 
| should and that is possible? If not, how much of the lack is due 

to too little acquaintance with auxiliary apparatus and equipment 
and the supplementary uses to which your truck power can 
be applied? 

Many forms of auxiliary apparatus accentuate the value ot the 
self-propelled truck, for its motive power can be made to displace, 
with a very high percentage of saving, much manual labor 
necessary in connection with the transportation of their load. 

Do you know the advantages that may accrue on investments 
in separate bodies and separate batteries alone (if your machine 






is an electri two great 





one-ton electrics equipped 
with a rotary pump for 
pumping out manholes in 
addition to their use as the 
driving mechanism of the 
vehicle. With this wagon, 
shown im the cut, they can 
lift 100 gallons a minute 
from their deepest man- 
hole, and they say they 
accomplish with this vehi- 
cle the work of from two 
to four horses and six 


factors in the saving of 
time? If your business 
requires hoisting, does 
your truck do it; if it 
requires dumping, is your 
truck equipped to do this 
easily and quickly? If 
you have heavy and bulky 






The power of an elecric 
truck used to pump out 
manholes 






pie es to load, such as ma- 





chinery and safes, is there 
equipment for such work 
on the vehicle? All these 
additions cost a few hun- 


















































dred dollars additional, , men. 
but often mean the It is not a movelty in 
. —_— . ‘ a 7 ¢ . 
saving of salaries paid to Bgemensing the motes of an ste. Separate odie o,teue.time ig these days to sce pianos 
two or three extra hands. an underground conduit the “‘saving”’ quality of a motor swung up in the air by the 
Some of this equipment truck hoist of a truck; and the 
has paid for itself in a safe companies having 
twelvemonth. motor vehicles long since 
The coal merchant has recognized their valu 
found that it is far cheaper A large storage warehouse 
to dump his load of coal in New York City has a 
by means of the propelling : hoist on each of its power 
power of his motor truck. Se cee Ee he cles / moving-vans, and all the 
The safe dealer can, by Pennsylvania Railroad. It drives large and heavy pieces of 
harnessing the motive ap- in either — with equal furniture are easily and 





safely handled this way. 
The manager of this firm 
said it was no more to 
save time than to save 
men that this equipment 
was added to the trucks. 
Such welfare work among 
employers is becoming 
very wide-spread. 

In another cut is shown 
how a contractor could 
use this power truck for 
hoisting building material 
to the top of a structure. 
The machine shown raises 
seven tons of material a 
distance of 42% feet a 
minute, 


paratus to his vehicle, 
hoist and lower safes 
much quicker, cheaper 
and with’ greater degree 
of safety than by hand 
methods. 

The machinery houses 
using the huge trucks have 
them furnished with 
equipment not only for 
elevating the load at the 
delivery point, but also 
for loading the weighty 
and bulky articles at the 
factory or warehouse. 























Man power saved by truck power in 


Utilizing the motive power of a con- 
erecting telegraph poles 


; Z tractor’s truck for hoisting building 
The construction de- materials 

partments of the electric 

lighting companies, rail- 
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a few moments when the motor 
truck power is used 






Three phases of work done with 
battery truck crane 





| y : an i Even digging holes is a matter of but ? ~~ 
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Battery truck crane used to tow trailers in a warehouse 
yard 








ways and telephone companies find they can construct It does not appear that this application of the truck 
lines, set poles, draw wires and cables with from a fourth power, used solely, would be economical; but # there 
to a half of the number of laborers when this auxiliary Battery truck crane used to load freight were times when the truck, in its hauling capacity, was 
ipparatus isa part of their trucks. Of course all the large ata not busy, and it could be utilized in this manner, it would 
be an advantage; or if the steam hoist ordinarily used 
in construction work was unexpectedly crippled, the truck 
power used as a hoist might “save the day.”’ 

While it doesn’t come under the head of auxiliary 
apparatus, some may be interested in the work of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with an electric tractor built in 
its own shops. The vehicle is shown in another cut 
and was built to replace string teams to haul cars over 





corporations have engineers in their employ whose busi- 
ness it is to see that all this labor-saving and time-anni 
hilating equipment is theirs, and to them this article is 
not addressed. 

Rather is its hope that of showing the smaller users 
what the large firms are doing, and from that may come 
some hint to help. 

One of the many factors which contribute to the _ ulti- 


mate effect obtained with any truck is .the loss incurred in railroad tracks in city streets for delivering freight cars 





loading and unloading lo offset this disadvantage the to local industries. It is rather a unique machine, for it 
manufacturers have labored constantly to give the motor drives either backward or forward, without reversing the 
truck a greater sphere of activity and allow it to work car; it has steering gear and brakes on all four wheels, 
every minute of a business day. Many of us are familiar made necessary on account of the short radius curves 
with the skeleton body adopted by Wanamaker’s which is The gered industrial freight truck is very around which it must operate in crowded streets. This 
* “ rapidly displacing the old two-wheeled hand . . : 

loaded from floor to floor, and finally reaches the shipping truck in alt warehouses, freight and railroad arrangement allows the tractor to turn in a circle of 
room ready to be run into the wagon fully loaded, when depots twenty feet radius, although the machine itself is 23 feet 
he empty skeleton body is removed. Another form long from coupler to coupler. One special feature of the 
is found in the Packard truck in the service of Haworth & Dewhurst, machine is that the trailing wheels track with the forward wheels, thus allowing the 
wholesale coffee merchants of Pittsburg. Here the entire body is demountable and operator to devote all his attention to the forward end of the tractor, since the trailing 
the operation of removing an empty body and substituting a loaded one consumes only — end will always clear anything that the forward part of the vehicle has cleared. 

ven minutes The construction is simple enough. On the chassis frame are laid The normal pull of this tractor is 8,000 pounds. But it pulled a locomotive and two 
ingle irons, inverted so as to form a wedge. Corresponding irons are set in the longi- cars with ease. It was pitted against a locomotive with almost three times the pull, 
idinal bolsters of each body. As the body swings into position from above, the angle and the locomotive with throttle wide open failed to even hold the tractor, which moved 
is wide enough to overcome any slight variation in the position of the chassis. The — the locomotive several feet before the power was shut off of both machines. 

ody is lowered by means of an electric crane and a positive locking device prevents Continued on page 118.) 
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The simplicity of control 

of the electric pleasure car 

makes it popular with 
women drivers 


GNORANCE on the part 
of the manufacturers, 
who did not know what a 

wonderful machine they had; 
ignorance on the part of busi- 
ness men, who refused to be- 
lieve, after the manufacturers 
had learned; and then igno- 
rance on the part of skeptics 
who would not learn, simply 
because they did not want to 
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The Rise of the 
Electric Com- 
mercial Vehicle 
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President Electric Vehicle Association of America 
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The electric coupe or broug- 
ham is an ideal vehicle for 
stormy or cold weather 
driving 
dependable the machine is 
was shown in atest recently 


conducted by the lighting 


The test 
periormance ol 


of Boston 
covered the 


company 


thirty-six electrics of all types 
during a period of six months 
There were 11 ‘‘tow-ins"’ or 


one in every 319 car days 
making an 


tow-in a year for 


average o! one 


eat h Car 








—ignorance, influenced some 

what by prejudice, was the 
real reason for the slow devel 

opment of the electric vehicle 
during the early days of its 
history. .There was a time when this development was so 
slow, that it actually seemed as if the entire history of the 
electric vehicle was to be wrapped in a wholly inglorious 
past. 

Just how ignorant electric vehicle makers were of the 
value of their cars, may be better understood when it is 
remembered that ten years ago, there was only one firm 
that manufactured electric trucks. Others devoted their 
efforts to pleasure cars and light wagons. Then came an 
awakening, a veritable upheaval in the electric car busi- 
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A part of the fleet of a large department store that maintains over a hundred self-propelled vehicles in its 


delivery system 


Probably the most thorough analysis of the electric vehicle 
situation was made by the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and Seattle last 
summer. 


announced at the convention at 

Figures were obtained through the lighting companies 
of the country, for the central station is close to the electric 
vehicle manufacturer; in fact 
do not hold agencies in their territories, work hand in hand 


those central stations that 


with local agencies. Several large companies have organ- 
izations for stimulating the use of electrics. These organi 
zations, under the 
perienced 


direction of an ex- 


automobile man, maintain 


while the length of ‘‘ tow-ins 


averaged 1 miles. In no 


case was an electric out of 


service more than a day—in 


fact it always appeared on 
the streets the morning following a repair shop trip 
There was not a single exception to this The service 


efficiency of the electric car as expressed in the ratio 


of working days to total days was 99.4 per cent 


It would be possible to talk in statistics to the exclu 


sion of all other topics, but figures at the ir best soon 
lose their interest It is the work of the electric in 
various fields that shows how adaptable itis, and 


these different em 
ployments, one sees that the reliability of electric vehicles 


considering carefully the demands of 





competent men and women, who not 
only are qualified to answer inquiries, 
but who go out and actually “‘dig up”’ 
Attitude toward 
the various. manufacturers is always 
neutral. Agents simply talk electrics 
and when an interest is awakened, local 
dealers are notified. Clubs have been 
formed by two companies, while others 
have at least one man who is capable 
of handling automobile inquiries. 
Naturally central stations practice 
their own preachments, and electric pas- 


prospective buyers. 


senger cars andtrucksare used by light- 
ing companies throughout the country. 
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Even in the high speed work r 
tric proves itself highly efficient and reliable 


ness, and instead of a single manufacturer there were a 
dozen, while latest of all, manufacture of electric vehicles 
was undertaken by companies that heretofore had devoted 
themselves to gasoline power wagons. 

It is simple enough now to look back over the years of 
struggle, and consider the means by which this obstructing 
ignorance was overcome. Just as one word tells why the 
electric was so long in a rut, the explanation of its remark- 
able progress to its present high standing may be summed 
up in one word: Knowledge. 

This campaign of knowledge has been under way from 
the time the manufacturers first learned the value of their 
car; and it includes the effort to educate business men in 
the value of the machine. Probably the best factor in the 
whole educational scheme has been the vehicle itself, for all 
the lessons were founded on its performances 

There is a truck on the streets of New York that has 
been running for twelve years. It still does a day’s work 
every day and there is no sign yet that it is headed for the 
scrap heap. Another electric, put in service in 1902 for 
timetable delivery in the city, has been replaced by a newer 
model, but the old machine with a new body is still at work. 
It hauls heavy loads of paper in a warehouse. The first 
has educated more people than can ever be accurately 
estimated, and the second is typical of the length and 
service of these trucks. 

It has been a long and hard campaign—(in fact it will 
not be ended as long as there are fields in which the electric 
is yet to be adopted)—but it was and is fruitful. Through- 
out the whole campaign, there was no “knocking,’’ and 
seldom were comparisons indulged in. It was simply a 
matter of telling the good points of the electric, and not 
declaring it to be omnipotent. Indeed fields 
where the electric is quite unsuited, and although the manu- 
facturers are looking for all business obtainable, they real- 
ize the harm that would be done by putting a machine in 
a field to which it was not adapted. 

Just how fruitful this campaign was may be seen by 
investigating the present standing of the electric through- 
out the country. A year ago there was a total registration 
of more than thirty-three thousand machines, one-third 
of which were trucks, and the indications at that time were 
that the number would be doubled within another year. 


there are 


uired of fire apparatus, the elec- 











Their installations range all the way 
from single cars to fleets numbering more 
than hundred machines. How 
these vehicles, and especially trucks, are 
employed will be explained later. 

It must not be understood that central stations claim all 
the credit for the present standing of current-fed cars, for 
in many cities machines are in favor in spite of the fact that 
lighting companies not only have been indifferent to the 


one 


sale of electric vehicles, but do not even use them for cen 
tral station work. However, in the territory where light 
ing companies have been active, there are now more than 
eleven thousand pleasure cars, and nearly three thousand 
trucks; of the central station 
companies. 


this does not include those 


\ year ago it was reported that the investment in electri 
vehicles was $40,000,000 and the prophecy was made that 
that would be doubled before 1915, and probably before 
1914. 

It must not be thought that this growth is the result of a 
week's, a month’s or even a year’s effort. It came only 
after a long educational campaign, but one may safely state 
that the electric automobile has reached the point where its 
qualifications are appreciated by every one who has made 
a study of the matter 

Probably the greatest advantage claimed for the electric 
is its reliability—the fact that it goes and comes back, and 


that so little time is spent in the repair shop. Just how 

















The electric is well adapted to the many stops 
and short hauls of the milk business 


The electric power plant can haul as heavy loads as can its cousin 


of the gasoline type 


has never been exaggerated There are other features, 
too, such as economy and cleanliness, but these open 
still a wider range of discussion that includes insur 
ance, wages, rent, fire-proofing, depreciation and time 


loss through repair 

rhe central station probably has a greater scope of 
utility for the power-wagon 
Work here combines the 
store, the trucking 
night patroling of 


than any other business 


delivery system of a department 
of a warehouse-man or freight-handler 


streets and construction of transmission 


lines. First there is deli, ery of lamps and meters; second 
handling of machines and equipment; in the third group 
one finds an automobile system that covers the entire 
city at night to insure constant burning of street lights; 


and in the fourth division, big trucks, equipped with ele« 
tric winches, are used to pull cables through underground 
| And in addi 


conduits, to erect poles and 
battery truck 


string wires 
tion to these things, current from the storag« 
has thawed many a frozen water main 


What electric trucks are doing for meat packers, depart 


ment stores, brewers, coal dealers and others who requir 
big fleets, and in the hundred and one smaller trades where 
1 single wagon meets the need, is now a familiar tak 
lhere is a field, however, where the entrance of the electri 
has been slow. In fire departments there are very few 


nachines 


ilthough those in service have performed every 
task that has fallen to them. In Springfield, Mass., th 
fire department is equipped with an electric ladder truck 
and three electri Brooklyn, N. Y., has an 


electric which, when installed in April 


hose wagens 


steamer, 1912, was 


the only engine of its type in the country. During the 


first year of its service this machine was in the repair sh 


only one day, and that because a new driver attempted to 
from the A sec f this 
type was installed recently at Baltimore 

As for the electri 
pre »blem the 
conceded that for city 
any 


remove a tre¢ sidewalk ond engine 


truck’s part in solving that ever-vexing 
living—the plain. It is 
work 


particularly 


cost of answer 1s 


the electric is far superior to 


other from money-saving considera 


tion. From this it may easily be seen that the $150,000,- 


000 that is spent between our markets and our kitchens will 


be greatly reduced when storage battery wagons are in 


general use. 
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Dooin lacked, and when he 
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“NAY, George,” said 
the Old Fan as he 
leaned over the 

cigar counter,‘‘give me a 

package of tobacco to- 

night instead of one of 
those deadly near-Havanas of yours, for I’m going to give 
my pipe an evening’s entertainment for a change.” 

‘Anything particularly new?"’ asked the clerk, tossing 
a sack of granulated across the glass and tinkling the bell 
on the cash register. 

‘Plenty, George, plenty,’’ replied the vet as he hunted a 
comfortable seat for himself; ‘but before we get down to 
real, hard ‘fanning,’ | want to voice my modest protest 
against the present tendency of some of the newspaper 





EUGENE ZIMMERMAN 
The noted cartoonist, ‘*‘ZIM"’ 


sport writers to attach girls’ names to the cognomens of 
some of our best little ball players. Pick up many of the 
daily papers today, turn to the sporting pages, and instead 
of reading about a manly game of baseball between husky 
males, you'll imagine you were perusing accounts of a 
series of croquet matches at some young ladies’ semi- 
naries. It is ‘Tillie’ So-and-so did this, ‘Katie’ What'’s- 
the-name did that or ‘ Alice’ Whose-he nearly accomplished 
something. This effeminate stunt is, I suppose intended, 
to be funny. But it isn’t—it’s imbecilic. Baseball is a 
sport for people with red blood in their veins and the 
quicker the near-funny writers drop the use of women's 
names from their type-written efforts, the better the fans 
will be pleased. If a writer's sense 
sail — sarapecpwras’ Of humor can soar no higher 
watt ELtPuany. than trying to liken a bunch of 
rate ball players to a collection of 
(de ee female impersonators he had 
xe) better try some other line of 
% business—say something that 
will require the use of the pick 
and shovel. 

“Our friends, the Quakers, 
certainly led the entire field in 
the National league a splendid 
race up to the latter part of 
June and the early July days, 
when the sluggers from New 
York and Brooklyn fell upon 
their twirlers with merciless en- 
ergy, pounded their shoots and 
slants almost to a pulp and 
dragged the Philadelphians from the proud position they 
had long occupied at the head of the parent organization. 
To one cause, more than any other, must the early 
summer cracking of the Dooin forces be laid—and that is 
that the pitching staff went wrong. At the beginning of 
the season the Phillies had what looked like one of the best 
collections of heavers in fastcompany. These included 
Alexander and Seaton, two twirling stars of A No. 1 cali- 
ber; Brennan and Rixley, mighty promising lads, and 
Chalmers and Moore, whose experience should have fitted 
them to bear a share of the burdens. The other members 
of the team were looked upon by the fans generally as a 
pretty fair baseball aggregation, but hardly strong enough 
to win a pennant. Doolan at short and Lobert at third 
are classy performers, and their work usually appears to be 
much stronger than that of the guardians of the first and 
In the outer garden Magee and Paskert 
ire looked upon favorably, because of their ability with 
the stick, and Cravath is a great pinch hitter. In addi- 
tion there are Killifer and Dooin behind the bat. 

“And now let us see what happened. Alexander and 
Seaton came to the front strong during the first couple of 





Stealing their lunch 


scr ond sacks. 


months of play, standing some of the best batters in the 
league on their heads just as they had been wont to do in 
the past. But the other four boxmen failed in their efforts 
ind made a sorry showing. Behind the two star slab- 
artists the remainder of the team did heroic work and soon 
had the Quakers setting the pace with all the other clubs 
This gave the Philadelphia fans an idea that their 
outfit could win the big flag, and, encouraged to go the 
limit for ‘the old town,’ Dooin made a desperate try to 
secure a big lead early in the session, in the hope that he 


trailing. 


would not be overtaken later on, even though his boys 
encountered considerable hard luck. 
where he made a great mistake. 


Sut right there i 
He had just two twirlers 


upon whom he could depend to win games and he over- 
worked them to make up for the short-comings of the re 
mainder of his staff 

There have been times when two surpassingly good 


pitchers have been able to 


steer a club to pennant, but ie 
they had to be backed by an — 
exceptionally strong team 
This latter asset is what 


tried to hold back the Giants 
the Dodgers, the Cubs and 
the Pirates with only his two 
mighty fingers, he bit off a 
far larger chunk of pie than 
he could 


Dooin nursed Alexander and 


masticate. Had 


Seaton he might not have 

iptured and held the league 
lead so long, but he would 
have kept his dependables in 
conditio » go through the 


( t eason at a winning 
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Always missing his train 


The Old Fan Says: 


‘‘Each Week Brings a New Budget of Live Baseball Gossip’’ 


By ED A. GOEWEY 
Illustrated by “ZIM” 


pace and then had any of the other slabmen shown first- 
class form, he would have had a fine little army with which 
to do battle. Alexander and Seaton may yet wind up 
their season's work in a blaze of glory, but for a time 
opposing batsmen treated them with a scant ceremony 
that they will long remember. 

‘ All of which, boiled down, means that a club must have 


Se 





The naughty boy took his candy 


pitchers. A great twirling staff of both oldsters and young- 
sters is proving the big card for Connie Mack's Athletics; 
the same kind of an outfit was what pushed the Giants 
ahead of the Quakers and, though the Brooklyn club has 
some great sluggers this season, it is because the team also 
has captured a good twirler or two to assist Rucker, that 
it has been able to make the fans sit up and take notice of it. 
‘Joseph Boehling, the young left-handed pitcher who is 
making such a wonderful record with the Washingtons, is 
being hailed in some quarters by the fans as another Christy 
Mathewson or Walter Johnson. Be that as it may, he 
has certainly shown the American league some wonder- 
ful port-side twirling this year, and if he can keep up the 
pace at which he went early in the season, the close of the 
1913 hostilities surely will see him ranked among the big 
stars of the present-day game. He was discovered in the 
bushes a couple of years ago by William Peet, the Sena- 
tor’s hustling scout, and by him secured for Washington. 
““And speaking of Johnson and Mathew- 
son reminds me of a splendid compliment the 
former paid the latter recently. It is not an 
unusual thing for one ball player to praise the 
work of another, but when a man of Walter’s 
calibre voluntarily states that Matty is the 
‘greatest pitcher of ’em all,’ it means a whole 
lot. Here is what Johnson said: ‘I saw Matiy 
pitch the other day and I am ready to take 
my hat off tohim. By that I do not mean 
that I have ever doubted his ability. Any 
pitcher who has remained with the big- show 
as long as he has and has made the record that 
he has surely must have had the goods or he 
couldn't have done it. But I am ready to 
acclaim Mathewson the greatest pitcher of 
all time. He has a wonderful head. The 
spectator who will watch closely his every 
move while in the box will appreciate that fact. And I 
am among those who assert that Matty will be pitching 
for a number of years yet. He surely has solved the 
secret of conserving his energy. He works along smoothly, 
feeding the batter what he doesn’t want; and then, when 
it comes to a pinch, he has a great amount of strength in 
reserve to call upon. In addition, his control is wonderful.’ 
‘There seems to be a disposition on the part of some of 
the fans to force the throwing up of the sponge in the cases 
of Wagner and Lajoie, though why such a feeling exists I 
can’t quite figure out. Both of these men have been kings 
of the game and for years accomplished things that had the 
entire baseball world singing their praises. To be sure 
they are growing older and their legs are beginning to play 
them tricks; but they can still field better than three-quar 
ters of their rivals and, when it comes to wielding the war 
clubs they are still in the top-notch division. Don’t rush 
the old heroes over the great divide. Their time will come 
all too soon as it is, and so, while they are still able to 
‘do a man’s work’ and do it better than many of their 
fellows, let us give them frequent cheers of encourage- 
ment instead of knocks. The spectacle of Jimmy Sheckard, 
for years one of the real mainstays of the Cubs, be- 
ing shunted about from club to club, must cause a feeling 
of sadness among the rooters. 
They have to go—all of them 
but the departure of he- 
roes for the ‘tall uncut’ is 
not a pleasing spectacle at 
that 
‘Ana while we are touch- 
ing upon misfortunes, have 
you ever seen anything to 
duplicate the ill fortune that 
clings to the Yankees like 
grim death? The club was 
practically a total wreck 
when Chance took hold of it 
at the beginning of the season 
and few experienced baseball 
fans entertained hope that 
the ‘peerless’ leader would be 
able to do much with it dur 
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Larry Doyle, base stealer 
extraordinary 


een 84., FES 


ing 1913. However, it was 
expected that Frank would 
strengthen a few of the 
weak spots by trades and 
purchases, and that while 
the club would cut noicein 
the pennant contest, it would show a slow but gradual im- 
provement that would encourage its supporters and caus 
them to anticipate a fine display next season. Chance 
has endeavored to strengthen his club, but hard luck has 
clung to him closely, and one misfortune after another 
appears to have nullified his efforts for betterment. Some- 
times he would trade a good man and receive a ‘lemon’ in 





ED A. GOEWEY 
“The Old Fan” 


return. On other occasions his stars were crippled just 
when they were most needed. Once he signed up a highly 
recommended youngster, only to learn that he had been 
little better than a ‘bloomer’ even in the bushes from 
whence he was plucked. We will not mention the young 
phenom’s name, because there is no use in rubbing it in on 
such occasions, but in speaking of the incident one news- 
paper facetiously stated that he was ‘farmed out to the 
Yankees for further conditioning as he was not fast enough 
for league company.’ 

**Poor Chance! The future of the outfit over which he 
presided appears to be the biggest gamble in baseball. 
And believe me, poor playing on the part of any team, re- 
sulting in almost constant defeats, is felt most keenly in 
the box office. On Fourth of July, one of the greatest 
holidays of the year for the fans to visit the parks, it was 
estimated that only about ten thousand persons saw the 
two games in which the Yankees took part at the Polo 
Grounds, while 46,000 turned out at the Brooklyn head- 
quarters to witness the clashes between the Superbas and 
the Giants, both of which teams previously had been play- 
ing very nifty baseball. When a team showing in the city 
of New York on a holiday can't drag more than 10,000 to 
see its boys participate in two contests, it’s a good guess 
that the metropolitan fans are pretty thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the outfit’s showing. 

“You remember the old saying ‘everything comes to 
him who waits,’ and there is a good little yarn concern- 
ing ‘Rube’ Marquard’s long wait for revenge and how 
he paid the grudge that he owed the Cubs. One year ago 
the early part of last July, the long French twirler had 
won a string of nineteen straight games, his 
victorious stride having begun when the sea- 
son started. Apparently he was in fine con- 
dition, though a little nerveus, and the fans 
were rooting for him to keep up the good 
work and try and make his total at least 
twenty-five. Then along came the Chicago 
outfit and Jimmy Lavender, who was also 
some flinger of shoots and slants, and the com- 
bination put the crimp in the ‘Rube’ that 
broke his winning streak. It was a hard 
wallop, but Marquard waited for the day 
when he could turn the tables and make th« 
Windy City outfit suffer the sting of defeat 
at a time when it would hurt most. Well, thi 
time came, all right, and it was upon the 
anniversary of Marquard’s trimming. The 
battle took plac e at the Polo Grounds. 

“The Giants had won twelve straight and were 
anxious to keep up their pace by defeating the Cubs, 
their oldest and bitterest rivals. On the other hand, Evers’ 
crowd was determined to ‘ease the harpoon’ into the met- 
ropolitan outfit and put a dent in the first place record 
the McGrawites were placing to their credit. Jimmy 
Lavender was the gentleman selected to twirl for th 
Cubs, and so well did he perform against Tesreau that, 
at the end of the sixth inning, the Chicago hustlers had a 
lead that seemed to assure them a victory. But in the 
seventh session the unexpected happened, for the Giants 
came through with a rush, and 
not only evened up the score, 






(GUESS 1L) 
but grabbed a one-run lead. HAVE 10 
: : ; Give HIM 
Lavender was told to stick in | A SAOT. 
l 


the box and his team-mates 
would endeavor to pull him 
through; but at this point the 
smiling and eager Marquar! got 
into the picture and proceeded 
to take his revenge. He kept 
the opposition from scoring, 
pulled across the Giants’ thir 
teenth straight win and ran away 
with the glory that had been 
camping with Lavender during 
the early part of the afternoon 
“And speaking of the Cubs 
makes one think of them as they 
were in the old days under Frank 
Chance—pennant winners extraordinary and the greatest 
How different they 


He certainly needs 
assistance 


baseball machine ever put together. 
appear to many of us today, even though the old Chicago 
fighting spirit that still remains with them may yet make 
them factors in the championship fight. Only a few 
Sundays back, during a game with the St. Louis club 
they acted like a pack of school-boys and endeavored 
to stand off defeat and delay the game by practicing all 
kinds of dilatory tactics. The umpire properly forfeited 
the game to the Cardinals, and then President Lynch 
gave the Cubs another jolt, and one that should put them 
on their good behavior, by fining the club $1,000 for forfeit- 
ing the game and assessing Manager Evers fifty dollars.” 
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Many Trucks 


(Continued from page 106) 

regularly at a marked saving in rent and 
store maintenance; a concern whose busi- 
ness it is to supply timetables to hotels, 
ticket agencies, and information bureaus 
has had in operation for several years on the 
streets of New York a motor car that re- 
sembles, both on the exterior and interior, 
a small railway mail car, and the folders are 
assorted and placed in their proper pigeon 
holes while the vehicle is on its way from 
headquarters to the distributing points. 
The list might be prolonged indefinitely, 
but the above will serve as examples of the 
possibilities offered by the ordinary closed 
body of the modern motor car. 

But it is in the contractor's field that some 
of the most ingenious and original of the 
special truck bodies will be found. In this 
field of endeavor, the motor truck is taking 
its place with the locomotive, the steam 
shovel, and the derrick, and is playing a 
most important role in the development of 
both city and country. By means of the 
application of the power developed by the 
motor to a special mechanism located at the 
forward end of the body, a five or a seven- 
ton load of sand, rock, coal, or other heavy 


material may be delivered in a few seconds. | 


Other types of bodies are run on tracks to 
the rear of the frame, and are there automat- 
ically dumped by the increasing weight of 
the overhang; others employ an elevating 
mechanism, similar to that found on coal 
trucks, which employs the power of the 
motor to raise the entire body from its 
frame and thus enables the contents to be 
let out of a chute at the side; while a third 
type are tilted from one side and deliver 
the load at ‘one fell swoop’’ from the re- 
movable, swinging panel at the opposite 
In a combination of several of these 
types, the sliding body is mounted on a 
turntable so that the former may be swung 
to deliver its load at either the rear or the 
left- or right-hand side of the frame, re- 
gardless of the location of the truck. 


side. 


But although tamed for city use and sub- 
jugated to the point at which it may be 
made to wend its way safely through the 
most congested traffic, the sturdy motor 
truck is at home in the wilds, and has 
proved itself a most valuable ‘“ pack horse”’ 
in the as-yet-undeveloped sections of our 
country. It has hauled heavy loads through 
roads on which it was previously assumed 
only packhorses or mules could travel, and 
its use in the lumber camps of the primeval 
forests is increasing to a remarkable extent. 
A truck having ‘but a ten- or twelve-foot 
body may be used to haul great timbers ten 
times as long. This is accomplished by 
resting the greater part of the weight of the 
timbers on a two-wheeled “‘trailer’’ and us- 
ing the truck to support only a portion of 
the load and to furnish the power for haul- 
ing. From the forest to the mill, from the 
mill to the lumber yard, and from the yard 
to the scene of building operations, the 
motor truck plays its part in the produc- 
tion of lumber. The proper arrangement 
of a load of lumber is an important and 
time-consuming operation, and therefore 
special removable bodies have been built 
for this purpose that are designed to be 
loaded on light platform trucks of the same 
height as the body of the motor truck, and 
onto which they may be slid when the truck 
has returned from delivering its previous 
load. Special bodies for hauling extreme 
lengths of planks or beams have been de- 
vised that serve to carry these large and 
bulky loads without the use of a trailer. 
These bodies are of the ordinary stake or 
platform type, but are provided with heavy 
rollers at the forward and rear portions of 
the platforms. The roller at the forward 
portion of the body is raised above the 
driver’s seat so that the load may project 
well over the hood of the motor without 
interfering with the operation of the truck. 
When to this allowable projection is added 
the overhang at the rear, it will be seen 
that lumber more than twice as long as the 
body of the truck on which it is loaded may 
be carried with ease and safety. By re- 
leasing the lumber at the rear, the entire 
load may be slid over the rollers onto the 
ground in but a few seconds. 

Although trucks having a carrying capa- 
city of ten tons are the largest that have as 
yet been constructed in commercial quan- 
tities, loads as heavy as forty tons have 
been hauled by a single vehicle by distrib- 
uting the weight over a greater number of 
wheels on which trailers have been mounted. 
The motor truck itself, therefore, although 
carrying a portion of the load up to its 
rated capacity, serves more to furnish the 
towing power, and is consequently known 
as a “tractor."’ Any commercial vehicle 
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for Many Uses 


provided especially with a platform and 
“fifth wheel” at the rear of the frame on 
which the forward end of a trailer may be 
mounted. This trailer may be a body de- 
signed to be used with this particular trac- 
tor, or it may be a heavy horse-drawn vehi- 
cle in which the motor tractor is used to re- 
place the front wheels and the horses. A 
tractor, as a rule, is designed with a short 
wheel-base, and it, together with its trailer, 
is therefore able to turn sharp corners and 
to be handled in traffic much more easily 
than would be the case were the vehicle of a 
sufficient size to mount the load on four 
wheels. Furthermore, the tractor is in- 
tended primarily to furnish the motive 
power, and it may therefore be used in con- 
junction with several trailers in much the 
same manner as a locomotive is used to haul 
various freight cars at different times. Be- 
cause one body is busy being loaded or un- 
loaded, the tractor—which is the most ex- 
pensive portion of the equipment—need 
not remain idle, but can be earning its 
“‘keep”’ by serving those trailers that are 
ready to be hauled. 

For municipal use, the possibilities of the 
high speed, reliability, and great capacity 
of the motor truck are beginning to be fully 
realized. All kinds of fire apparatus, pa- 
trol wagons, ambulances, and wrecking cars 
are in use by cities and public service cor- 
porations, and there is yet to be found the 
record of a motorized fire department that 
has ‘“‘gone back”’ to horses. The ‘‘tower 
wagons”"’ for repairing overhead trolley 
wires are now familiar sights on the streets 
of our cities, and the high speed at which 
these can travel to reach an important 
break, and the ease with which they can be 
run to the side to allow room for the pas- 
sage of a car is a means of greatly increasing 
the efficiency of city and suburban trolley 
serv ice. 

It may be said that, with but very few 
exceptions, there can be had a motor truck 
to serve any purpose, and it is only neces- 
sary that the motor car manufacturers 
understand thoroughly the nature and re- 
quirements of a certain business in order to 
fill those particular wants with a machine 
that will supplant from three to a dozen 
horses and that will represent a marked 
saving in delivery and hauling costs. To 
be sure, there have been truck installations 
that have not proved successful, but the 
fault lay with the purchaser for not select- 
ing the type of vehicle best suited to his re- 
quirements, or to a radically wrong de- 
livery system, rather than with the motor 
truck as a time, labor, and cost saving 
equipment. It would most assuredly prove 
uneconomical to convert a huge seven-ton 
motor truck into a twelve-passenger ‘bus, 
for under its new work the vehicle would be 
called upon to haul scarcely more than a 


ton, although the construction of the frame | 


and motor and the speed at which it was 
intended to be run were all designed for 
seven-ton loads. But when the proper 
equipment is selected, and is operated under 
the proper conditions, the installation is 
bound to be a successs, whether the vehicle 
be purchased for hauling one-hundred-foot 
trees, or for delivering parcel post packages. 


Books Worth While. 


Tue Price or Inerriciency, by Frank Koester 
Sturgis & Walton, New York, $2.00 net) A 

startlingly clear exposition of the contributing 
causes of the present-day unrest and turmoil; the 
elements of socialism, and suggestions for remedying 
the distrust between classes and masses. 

Brass Faces, by Chas. McEvoy (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25 net). An abduction 
mystery in which there is plenty of action and heaps 
of humor. 

Tue Quarry, by John A. Morosco (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $1.25 net) The very strong story 
of a boy, falsely convicted of murder, escaping from 
wrison and finally succeeding in being reinstated 
egally, as an innocent man. 

AvasKA, AN Empire InN THE MAKING, by John 
J. Underwood (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $2.00 
net). The wonderful undeveloped resources of 
Alaska tellingly exploited by a student and lover of 
the North country. A book bound to win recogni- 
tion and will do much to enlighten the public for 
better consideration of the growing Alaskan move- 
ment. 

Tue Creerine Tipes, by Kate Jordan (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, $1.30 net). Old Greenwich 
Village, in the busy heart of the metropolis, is the 
setting of a romance of modern life. 

Zone PowiceMAN 88, by Harry A. Franck (Cen- 
tury Co., New York, $2 net). Here is that unique 
globe-trotter, the author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World,” at it again No other boo 
tells the story of present-day Panama half so well, 
or in such interesting fashion. 


A THOUSAND AND One Erpicrams, by Elbert Hub- | 


bard (The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y.). Short, 
terse, spicy gleamings from the pen of the Sage of 
East Aurora. 

FisHinG wits FLOATING Furies, by Samuel G. 
Camp (Outing Publishing Co., New York, 50c.). 
A very good edition for the fisherman's vest pocket. 

Homes or THe EARLY PReEsIDENTs. An excep- 


| tionally fine booklet issued by the Southern Ry. Co 


may be used for this purppse, but some are | 


for limited distribution. It is a beautiful specimen 
of art work, and its illustrations are superb. 

Tue Bueves or Gerryssura, by LaSalle Cor- 
bell Pickett (F. G. Brown & Co., Chicago, $1.00 
net). A romance of the stirring times of our great 
conflict and the awful days of its greatest battle, 
with a very touching, tender dedication to the au- 
thor'sson. The book was written to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg. 

Supursan Garvens, by Grace Tabor (Outing 
Publishing Co., New York, 50c A good, plainly 
worded, treatise on gardening Very useful to the 
home gardener. 
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HE highest grade 
smoking tobacco 
made—80 Cents a pound. 


But packed in a tin just 
HALF the ordinary size. 








Exactly enough to keep 
FRESH and PERFECT 


until you have smoked it 
ALL. 


The most delightful 
FRAGRANCE, the 


FINEST SMOKE, the 
HANDIEST TIN in 


the whole history of to- 
bacco. 























Sold only in Handy 5 Cent Tins and 90 Cent pound glass humidor jars. 


“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD” 





MANHATTAN BEACH 


“SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES” 
New York’s Most Popular and Fashionable Resort By-the-Sea 
Where the temperature seldom varies from 70°. Within 
city limits, half hour by train; one hour by auto. 
Surf Bathing, Tennis Courts, Musical Concerts, Outdoor Restaurant, 
Deep Sea Fishing, Boating and Sailing 


Various other attractions and outdoor pastimes 
ORIENTAL HOTEL Biiorean rian 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra 
Auto roads direct to hotel entrance. [Excellent garage and parking accommodations 
JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager 


Florida East Coast Hotel Co., Booking Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone 1000 Coney Island 
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of Graphite 


The pure prod- 
uct as mined, 
and combined 
in Dixon’s 
Greases, is 
wonderfully 


soft, smooth 
and oily, Teddy Tetzlaff 


DIXON’S 


GraphiteGreases 


have won the unsolicited praise of 
the ‘‘Speed Kings of Motordom."’ 


Teddy Tetzlaff, holder of the 
world’ srecord forroad racing, says: 


“I would rather pay $5 per pound for Dixon’s 
Automobile Lubricants than use any other as 
a gift.”” 

Try DIXON'S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
in your transmission and differential. Will 
make them run quietly. 


Send name and model of car 
for free booklet, ‘‘Lubricat- D N 
ing the Motor,’’ No, 255. BF 4, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established in 1827 
New Jersey 


DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


Special selection Diamond-/ \Your choice of any of 
- coment a saving these handsome 
of one- r .o one- 
pieces on our usual 
Keven wick Fleal liberal CREDIT 
and Stud. Mountings TERMS: One- 
fifth down, bal- 
ance divided 
into 8 equal 
amounts— 
payable 
monthly. 


Jersey City 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M, M.D, imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Jmpart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one vale Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for "Othe eople’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on aperoval without a cent 
deposit, oot ht prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A ¢ Tiy ‘ou are not satis- 
fied after ces the bieyele 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY ¢ 24.07 2.20 
oY tires trom anyon 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unAcard of 
Price nd marve Me mem fer 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you t 
write a postal anc every 
sent you free postpaid by 
You will get much valuable ir 
Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRE S, Coaster - Brake, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


Mood od Gyete Co. det. 1114, Chicago 


Nib LU EE 


L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc. 
\4 to 4 MFRS. PRICES 


= HERE for Free Trial or RENTED. allowing RENT 
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PRICES $15. CO UP srrinvcnsed Gameles 96 You copentontn 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., 


Obleago 


RK'sQRIENT CRUIsE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb. 2 
64 days, #400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs F.C. CLARK, Times Blidg., N. Y 
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For the Sake 


(Continued from page 103) 


She ended by believing him, and, too 


| tired to split even the thickest of conven- 


tional hairs, at last agreed to his proposal. 
By half-past three they had reached his 


apartment-house. 


‘I'll just show you upstairs,”” he said; 
“and, of course, yes—stupid of me not to 


|think of it before—I can put into a suit- 
case and take away with me the 
|need to-morrow.” 


clothes I'll 


It was something of an adventure—in the 
reaction from their tragedy it was even good 


|fun—to steal into the house and up the 
| black stairs. 
| guide her, 


He had to take her hand to 
and they both playfully made 
much of the expedition. Nor did the fun 
end there, for, once inside his rooms, where 
he snapped on the light of a pleasant electric 
reading-lamp, and half revealed 


they were indeed comrades, one of whom 
was setting forth upon a journey. 

In Boden, however, there came, unguessed 
by her, a change, or rather, a reversion. 
The proximity and the secrecy bred passion, 
and passion is the master sophist. 
sophist twisted all Joe 
thing she now did, to its own advantage; 
it argued that, even if Mame Levitt had 
abominably exaggerated the truth, this 
girl, now so warm and close and friendly, 
was no better than Geoffrey himself, that 
she was no better than now, suddenly, he 
wanted her to be. 

He had the suit-case in one hand, and 

was feeling with the other for the knob of 
the door. He was about to say good-night. 
Joe extended her hand. 

Good-night,”’ she said. 

He took the hand. Then the suit-case 
banged to the floor, and his other arm seized 
her. He kissed her on the lips. 

“Stop!” 

She sprang back from him. Fright was 
in her eyes, but only anger in her voice. 

“T can’t help it,’”’ said Geoffrey, sullenly. 
“IT can’t—you've—you've got to play on 
the level with me.” 

Ske turned away. There were tears of 
humiliation and disappointment in her 
eyes, and she did not want him to see them. 
She had put her hat on the table. Now she 
began hastily to don and pin it. 

“Joe!"’ He came nearer. 

“Don’t!” 


“Joe, can't you see? I don’t pretend to 


be good, but then you mustn’t either. 
You've got to—”’ 
“IT don’t pretend: I am!’’ She wheeled 


‘Tl am!” she repeated. 

Her tone conquered without convincing. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘all right. What are 
you doing?” 

“I’m going out of here.”’ 

“Where?” 

“IT don’t know and I don’t care. 
walk about the streets till morning.” 

“You can’t do that.” 

‘IT can and I will.” 

What was her game? 
kind was the usual unconsciously cynical 
view: everybody had some “game,” 
everybody had a secret axe to grind. Did 
she persist in her pretence of goodness in 
order to make him fall in love with her and 
marry her? He could hate her for that; 
he could fight her and overcome her, and 
yet he would not. 
innocence, and yet he 


I'll 


could not find it | 


in himself to take advantage of her physic al | 


weakness. 
“You'll do nothing of the sort,’’ he 
sharply.‘ You'll stay right here. 


said 





me—and you've every right to—there’s 
the only key to these rooms.” He flung it 
onthetable. ‘‘ Mail it to me in the morning 
and meantime lock yourself in.”’ He picked 
up the suit-case and went out, closing the 
door behind him. 

For a full minute irresolute. 
To go out might be only to encounter him. 
Perhaps he really was sorry, and certainly 
she was very tired. : 

She locked the door. There 
in the door, and this she pushed home. 

Then she lay down, fully 
sofa, and, after many starts and tremblings, 
fell fast asleep. 


she stood 


was a bolt 


dressed, on a 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH 
SECTION I 


SHE woke up with the dawn, and all that 
had happened rose with her. She went 
desk that stood near her couch—his 
she thought, with a queer little catch 
and dashed off a letter to 
wrote: 


toa 
desk, 
in her throat, 
him. She 


Dear Mr. Boden 

I am enclosing the key herewith and I shall drop 
this note in the first mail-box I pass, so you should 
get it at your office long before lunch-time. I can 


quarters | 
| that seemed to her luxurious, she aided him 
in the packing of his suit-case and felt that | 


This | 


. | 
had said, and every- | 


His view of man- | 


He did not believe in her | 


If you doubt | 


of Her Soul 


—- thank you enough for what you did for me 

i can never blame you enough for what you 
thought of me. If you had not helped me I couldn't 
have blamed you, but I must blame you because you 
kept on thinking badly of me, and acting on what you 
thought, after you should have known that you were 
wrong. I'll never, never stop being grateful, but I 
know that you won't want to see any more of a per- 
son you think so wicked as you think me. 


JosEPHINE MeGGs. 

She took her hat and stole down the 
stairs with only one regretful look at the 
room that she was leaving. She passed 
into the street unobserved, and she posted 
the letter at the corner. 

‘‘He doesn’t know where I work,” she 
reflected, ‘‘and I know that last night he 
didn’t notice where I was taking him, and so 
can’t find my house—even if he wants to.” 


SECTION II 


She fought with Gwen soundly as 
as she got home—a Gwen seated in bed, 
thoroughly worn out, as shie always was in 
the mornings, but otherwise not at first 
visibly disturbed by anything that had hap- 
pened or anything that Joe had to say about 
\it. Joe was tense with condemnation; 
| she was sweeping in denunciation—sweeping 
|and inclusive. If she was at all easier upon 


Gwen than upon Gwen's friends, it was 
because she refused to believe that Gwen 
| was a willing party to their plot; and if 


she did not at once pack her bag and leave 
the close association of the hall-bedroom, 
it was largely because she felt it her duty 
to stay in order to save Gwen fromthe 
ruinous course upon which it was 
clear that the frail red-headed salesgirl was 
spontaneously embarked. 

Gwen, however, was at 
awakened to comprehend 
what was being said to her, and then she 
proceeded marvellously to resent not only 
| what Joe said of her friends, but what Joe 
had done to one of them. She even 
jachieved a righteous indignation about 
all this. 

“You're a good one to talk, are,” 
snapped Gwen. ‘Fine mess you've got 
me into with Mame Levitt and them fellows! 
I daren’t show my face there for a week, and 
what I'll do without the money, I don’t 
know. Hittin’ a gentleman over the head 
with a water-bottle! The idea! I thought 
you had a /ittle refinement about you. It'll 
be a long time before I give you an introduc- 
tion to anybody again!” 

That counterblast took Joe considerably 
jaback. She expressed her horror in sen- 
|tences disjointed and wholly ineffective. 

“What mean?’’ she ‘Do 
you mean you really care for such people?” 
“T mean I've got to pay my bills at Mrs. 


last enough 


you 


do you said. 


Manitoby’s and at this house. I mean 
I've got to keep alive.” 
Unlike Voltaire upon a not dissimilar 


occasion, Joe did not reply to this assertion 
of the need to live, that she did not see the 
necessity. She saw in Gwen somebody 
worse than she herself might have been in 
circumstances such as those in which Gwen 
had for so long been placed. 

“But such people —such men as that! 
she expostulated. ‘Surely you can’t care 
for them.”’ 


no 





| “Sure I do care for 'em,” asseverated 
' Gwen. 

‘““A man like Billy Jones—if that’s his 
real name?”’ 

“Why not?’’ challenged Gwen. ‘‘ There's 


lots worse than Billy, let me tell you that, 
kid.” 

“You can’t care for him.” 

‘IT do.” 


‘‘How can you care for a man that you 
can’t respect?” 

‘Respect?”’ Gwen turned up her little 
nose. ‘‘ What's respect got to do with carin’ 
for a man? You like the fish you get on 
your hook without having to respect it.”’ 

Joe shuddered. 

‘I can’t believe you're 
said. ‘Honestly, I can’t, Gwen, no matter 
how much you try to make me. I know 
how good and kind you've been to me, 
how good and kind you are to the other 
girls at the store, 

‘Rats!’’ said Gwen, blushing under the 
stroke of commendation, as she 
blush under the lash of shame 

“Yes, I do, Gwen, and you can’t make 
|me think that you’d—that you'd do this 
| sort of thing just for clothes.” 
| ‘*What wouldn't a girl do 
| Tell me that, Meggsie. It’s true 
that Adam’s grouch was in apple, or apple- 
cider most likely, but Eve’s troubles’ always 
been a matter of clothes.” 


really bad,” she 


and 
too.”” 


scorned to 


for clothes? 


maybe 


‘Don't joke, Gwen.”’ 

‘I'm not jokin’. Where's any girl, any- 
how, without a few glad rags? What 
chance has she got? What man’d look 
at her?” 


‘Does some man have to look at her?”’ 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Over 400,000 Copies the Issue 


PATENT ATTORNEYS: 


IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Three 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Per- 
sonal Services. I get atone or no fee. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
WANTED IDEAS. INVENTIONS AND AD- 
dresses persons wan ting =: Prizes Offered; 
‘Money in Patents.’ Books free. Randolph . Co f 
Patent Attorneys, 789 F St., Washington, D. 


“PATENTS AND PATENT PORSIBILTTIES. 
a 72-page treatise sent free upon request; tells - ee 
to invent and where to sell it. Write t day. H. 8. 
Hill, 909 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
} ook, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—WE HAVE 
paid thousands of dollars to song writers—send us 
your poems or relodies. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful concern of the 
kind. We publish, advertise, secure copyright in 
50 per cent if successful. Hun- 
dreds of delighted clients. Write to-day for Big 








Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and exami- 
nation of ror work Free. _ Dugdale Co., 218 
Dugdale Bidg., Washington, D. ¢ 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF 


about 300,000 protected positions in U. 


Th 8S. service 
ousands of vacancies every year. 


There is a big 


chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. Just ask for booklet 8-811. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG MON- 
ey. Get prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write for free booklet 
99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y 

SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG MONEY WRIT- 
ing songs. Past i perience unnecessary. Send us 
,0ems Or music. Illustrated Book free. Hayworth 


Music sic Publishing Co., 638 G, Washington, D. CO. 
AGENTS 
SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS, 


Ww hole Time or Side Line, should carry our fast sell- 
ng pocket side line. Special sales plan allowing 
return of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales 
$4.00 commission on each order. Something En- 
tirely New. Write for outfit to-day. Canfield Mfg 
Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES I5c, 
Sheet Pictures Ic, Stereoscopes 25c, Views ic. 30 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 1458, 1027W.Adams St.,Chicago. 


FARM LANDS 
VIRGINIA FERTILE FARM LANDS $15.00 


per acre and up. casy payments. Send names of 
two friends interested in Virginia and receive our 
beautiful magazine one year free. F.H. LaBaume, 
Agr’'l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 
131, Roanoke, Va. 


POPUL AR SHEET MU MUSIC 


FORTUNES IN SUCCESSFUL SONGS: I'VE 
paid thousands in royalties. Send poems or melodies 
to me for acceptance. I'll publish under 50% royalty 
I composed *' W eddingofthe Winds “Waltzes 
Million copies sold. Dozens of** Hits." Est. 16 he aay 
Free Booklet.JohnT. Hall,6 ColumbusCircle,N.Y 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLE CENTS 
dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hundreds of 
old coins. Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated 
Coin Value Book. 4x7 It may mean your fortune. 
Clarke & Co., 








Coin | Dealers, Box 39, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particulars. 
S-hool of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Blidg., 
Chicago, Ill 


SEASHORE RESORT 


SCENES OF THE SEASHORE AND 16 PAGE 

folder describing America's greatest family resort; 

send 2 cent stamp to H. E. Denegar, 1000 Board- 
walk, . Asbury Park, _N. 


VISITING Cc ARDS 


200 BUSINESS OR CALLING CARDS, HIGH 
Grade including neat Morocco Card Case, name 
stamped on in Gold for one dollar. Kah Kard Kom- 


pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. te 
DRY BATTERIES 
DRY BATTERIES RENEWED.—DON’'T 


throw away wornout Dry Batteries. Send 25 cents 
(silver) for formula—'‘ How to Renew Dry Batter- 
ies." Utilities Co., 631 Market St., Wheeling, W.Va. 


ha BOOKS 


BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim book—it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, pone. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address Zim Bom, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswic k Bldg., New York 


ART PRINTS 


YOUR HOME. 
Artistic, attractive, and the same time 
Send 10c. for Judge Art Print Cata- 
logue containing sixty-two reproductions in minia- 
ture of the Judge Art Print Series. Judge, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


Classified Advertising Service 


THE FINCH SCHOOL—A BOARDING AND 
day school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, corresponding to college, which develops indi- 
viduality, cultivates the human interests and sym- 
pathies, and is abreast of modern thought. New 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with every 
appliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket- 
ball and tennis court. Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, 
A.B., LL.B., Principal, 61 E. 77th 8t., Y 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT ORDER- 
business, selling Nail Polish. Every man and wom- 
an needs it. You soon have big paying business. Not 
a novelty but a necessity—-the newest and best of 
its kind Only one representative to a section. 
Write for particulars now Pridham Mfg. Co., 404 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMER RESORTS, HOTELS, VACATION 
Outfitters and others who make a specialty of cater- 
ing to the summer public will find a keen and appre- 
ciative audience in the readers of Leslie's Weekly. 
Over 400,000 copies each issue, and about 2,000,000 
readers. Think what an audience this means. Every- 
body is willing to spend money for vacation time. 
This is your opportunity. $1.75 a line. 10% dis- 
count for 6 consecutive classified advertisements. 
Further information gladly furnished. Classified 
Advertising Department, Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 


DECORATE 
Art Prints 


USE JUDGE 
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For the Sake of Her Soul 


(Continued from page 114) 

““Yes—an’ the more the merrier. She's 
got a right to a good time; she’s got a right 
to a little pleasure now and then—every 
girl has—an’ the way things is in this world, 
no girl can’t get no pleasure anyway ‘thout 
she hooks a man.”” Gwen drew her knees 
under her chin and clasped them in her 
thin arms. ‘You take it from me,” she 
said: ‘‘there’s only one way fora girl like you 
an’ me to have any fun, an’ that’s the way 
I’m havin’ it. An’ it ain’t only clothes, 
either. It ain’t only pleasure an’ all that, 
you know. It’s bread and butter, that’s 
what it is. Oh, I know what you'll think 
of me now you've got free of it all—for 
awhile—but, if you hadn’t got free so easy, 
you'd have only come the quicker to see the 
rights of it. Sure I work nights on the side. 
Sure I divvy up with my friend that puts 
me next to the good things. It's because 
I want some few of the things that every 
girl’s got a claim to. An’ believe me, all 
I wanted to do you was a good turn.” 

To Joe this speech was terrible, and yet 
terrible with what Joe concluded to be a 
modicum of truth. That surrender was 
preferable to death she was resolved never 
to admit, for she was highly determined 
to go on wanting goodness to the last; but 
that there was a fight, a seemingly endless 
fight, and that her sort, and Gwen's sort, 
too, had what Gwen called a claim on the 
pleasant things of life—that came home to 
her with all the sharpness of a wound. 

She sat looking at her room-mate—her 
room-mate in whom she knew there was so 
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much of good. Joe thought that she could | 


save her own soul; she was wholly certain 
that an easy way to do this would be to 
leave the association with Gwen now and 
forever. But was the easy way always the 
right way, even in saving one’s soul? Was 
strength to be secured only at the price of 
first confessing weakness? Perhaps it was, 
but to Joe it also appeared true that a girl 
can be selfish even in saving her own soul. 
She could not find it in her heart to desert 
Gwen. 

‘See here, Joe,’’ Gwen was saying. ‘‘ You 
got a head on you; that’s all that’s the 
matter with you.” 

She got out of bed, in spite of Joe’s prot- 
estations, and, in her bare feet, proceeded 
to prepare, over a gas-lamp, a cup of coffee 
for her friend. 

Joe was in Gwen's debt. There had been 
those weeks of illness, when pay ceased and 
the doctor’s bill consumed the remainder 
of Joe's legacy. There had been the falling- 
off of custom at Mrs. Manitoby’s shop, with 
the consequent decrease in commissions. 
There were those dresses for which Joe 
owed her employer, and there were three 
weeks during which Gwen had paid both 
girls’ shares of the hall-bedroom’s rent. 

“What you goin’ to do?” asked Gwen, 
her freckled forehead puckered. ‘‘ You 
can't keep on livin’ on what you earn at the 
store. Look at what you owe the old 
woman. Look at what you owe me. I'm 
not dunnin’ you or hurryin’ you to cough up, 





Joe; I’m only tellin’ you the hard facts. 


You got to do somethin’ an’ do it quick.” 

It was a horrid arraignment. It was 
an overwhelming marshalling pf data that, 
theretofore, Joe had considered only in 
detail. There shot through her brain the 
flaming question: 

“Is it worth while? Is it worth while, 
after all, being what you think good and 
what all the rest of the world seems to 
think only foolish?” 

Gwen was right in@ne respect. Joe, her 
long lashes damp with tears, knew that 
she must do something and do it quick. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


How to Be Safe in City Streets 
PAMPHLET issued by the American 
Museum of Safety, New York. of 
which Dr. William H. Tolman is the director, 
impresses on girls and boys the dangers of 
city streets and gives the following useful 
rules, which every city child should heed: 

Never jump on or off a moving car 

Never stand or sit on the car step; nor put your 
head or hands out of the car window. 

Never get off a car facing the rear. With the 
left hand take hold of the grip handle, left foot to 
the step, right foot to the ground; face forward. 

Never fail on leaving the car to look out for 
passing wagons and automobiles 

Never run in front of a passing car 

Never hitch on and steal rides behind street 
cars or wagons. 

Never play on the car rails. 

Never cross a street except at a regular crossing 

Never take chances. 

Always in passing behind a car look to see if 
another car, automobile or wagon is coming from 
the opposite direction. 


Always look both ways before crossing a street. | 


Always safety. 
These instructions shou!d be helpful for 
grown persons also. 


Ambrose Crosslots says: “A lot of jobs 
are like olives. A filler has got to learn to 


like ‘em.’ —Judge. 
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Two Million People 
Pass Through This Section of New York 





PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


+e G22 STREET = 


6 AVE 


BROADWAY 








The Centre of New York City 





The section bounded on the south by 32d Street, on the 
east by Broadway and Sixth Avenue, on the west by 


the Pennsylvania Station, on the north by 34th Street, is 
the actual hub of Manhattan Island. The 


Broadway Limited 


leaves from and arrives at Pennsylvania Station, which is 
on the very edge of this human bee-hive. Transit lines 
converge here, covering the city. It is the logical spot in 
New York for a great gateway of passenger traffic. 







The Broadway Limited has the snap of its namesake; it 
is full of surprises. Above all it is quick and prompt. 









Lv. NEW YORK - 2.45 P.M. 
Ar. CHICAGO - - 9.45 A.M. 


Lv. CHICAGO - - 12.40 P.M. 
Ar. NEW YORK -_ 9.40 A.M. 




















For tickets, delivered at home, office w hotel without additional charge; for Pullman reservations 


and full inf mati n, telephone 
New York *‘Madison Square 7900’ 
Brooklyn ‘‘Main 2310°' ‘Prospect 3100" 
OLIVER T. BOYD, Division Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue (Cor.*29th Street ew York City 


For train arrivals and station information telephone *‘Chelsea 7400" 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Yay 


A Spring Chicken 


In color 9x12 Double Mounted on Heavy White Mat | 1x14 
We Simply Can’t Help Crowing About Her 


The illustration gives you an idea of how nice she is, but the 
colored picture is a perfect peach. Just figure it out in your 
own mind—a red bathing cap, dark blue and white bathing 
suit, peaches and cream complexion, black eyes and hair— 

well taken all in all, she’s a very attractive piece of femininity. 
Do you think you'd take a second look if you met her on 
the beach ? You no doubt would. Here's a chance for you. 


For 25 Cents 


We will send you this picture in full color, mounted for framing — just 
the thing for your den and you'll not fnd a more attractive picture for 
your bungalow. We have printed up a good supply, but the orders are 
coming in so rapidly that the first issue is already more than half gone. 
If you send your order at once, we will fill it the same day. If you 
delay sending for a copy you may be disappointed. Order NOW 
before you forget it. 


The JUDGE Art Print Catalog, containing 62 reproductions in 
miniature, beautifully printed in sepia on India tint paper, will be sent to 
you for 10c. It shows many pictures which will appeal to you. 














The attached Coupon is For Your Convenience. Enclose stamps, 
money order, or currency. 


Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Leslie's, 7-31-13 


COUPON 
LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find 22° for which send me The Spring Chicken 
and catalog. : 


Name 


rr wera wi A Spring Chicken Address a 
© LESLIE-JUDGE CO. City. State 




















In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly." 
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We make clear 
to the public 


that the distance which once 
separated the saver from the 
investor has been bridged by 
the Partial Payment Plan. 
You can start with $20. 


Send for Booklet 4—‘PARTIAL 
PAYMENT PLAN” 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office —42d Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 














The Time to Invest 


There 


securities 


are now many high grade 
listed the 
exchanges which are selling con- 
intrinsic 


on various 


siderably below values. 





If such securities are purchased 
now and held, not only will they | 


yield a most attractive income, 


but there is every indication that | 
they will advance in price during | 
the next few years. 


Send for our Special List W-15. 


E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Investment Department 


Woolworth Building New York 




















Invest $800 


in a bond we offer which gives 5% 
income and $200 additional at ma- 
turity. As this bond is legal for 
Connecticut savings banks and trust 
funds in three different states, and has 
been purchased at a higher price by 
many of our largest banks and in- 











surance companies, it is obvious that 
this is a most attractive investment. 


Write for Circular J-23 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 
Boston London,Eng. Baltimore 
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(NAHM RALUT 
Choosing 

a Safe 6% 
Investment 


Opportunities for investment of- 
fering a high income yield are not rare 
Ihe problem confronting every prudent 
investor is to select a 
type of security com- 
bining maximum in 
terest return with 
unquestionable, proven 
safety. 


The 6%, First Mort- 
gage Bonds owned and 
offered by us are a perfect 
combination of these two 
essential Qualities 
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Write for Investors Mag- 
azine and Cireular No. 246K 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BAN KERS 


| STRAUS BLOG. 
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EST. 1ee2 ONE WALL ST, 
le cHicaco 108 NEW YORK 
a AMATI MN TCT a 


Partial Payments 


To the investor desiring to purchase dividend 
P aying securities now selling at prices yielding 


“5.68 to 12° 


including 
Standard Oil Subsidiaries 
Public Utilities and 
High Grade Industrials 


will be 





our list 


interesting 


SEND FOR COPY 


E. BUNGE & CO. 


20 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


Purchases can be made through us on a small pay- 
ment plan. One share and upwards dealt in. 
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Notice.—Subscribers to Lesuie's WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper's 
Preferred List,’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
{to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Les.iie-JupGe Com- 
| pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Jasper,"’ Financial Editor, Les .iz’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

HE ocean has unsoundable depths, 
| but usually you can touch bottom if 
| your lead is heavy and your line long enough. 
There is a bottom to all things, even to a 
decline in the stock market. Have 
touched it? I don’t know. 

But I do know this, that in an experience 
of a quarter of a century, I have found that 
when daily transactions slow down almost 
to nothing, after a long period of depression, 
the chances are all in favor of a rise rather 
than a further decline. 

The market looks as if it were sold toa 
standstill. Letters from my readers, includ- 
ing many private ones not intended for pub- 
lication, show that those who have held stocks 
all through the stress of the storm, are still 
holding them and can afford to carry them 
to the end. 

Always, at such times, holders get tired 
of carrying securities and many of them 
yield to the impulse to sell whenever a new 
break This is the reason why I 
have had so many inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of an approaching panic. 

Panics usually come when we 
pared for them. It is the unexpected that 
happens. The result of the election last 
March clearly foreshadowed a_ radical 
change in our economic and possibly in our 
financial policies. Business men and bank- 
ers prepared accordingly to meet new con- 
ditions. 

A radical cut in the tariff has always been 
the signal for a halt in business so that we 
have had what we anticipated and it sur- 
many that should be 
good as it is. 


we 


occurs. 


| 


| are unpre- 


prises business as 
Congress would adjourn and let the country 
know the worst, times would improve. 
Nobody expects a boom in business or in 
Wall Street, for it is generally understood 
that unless he is dissuaded from his purpose 
or unless the trend of events serves as a 
restrainer, President Wilson intends at the 
regular session of Congress in December to 
recommend the same kind of drastic 
tional legislation in reference to the 
rations that he forced through the 
lature of New Jersey. If this impression is 
erroneous, President Wilson can add im- 
mensely to the improvement of the business 
outlook, if he will take early occasion to say 


So. 


na- 
corpo- 
Legis 


It is the fear that tariff tinkering is to be 


followed not only by tinkering with the 
banking laws, but also by tinkering with 
the railways and the corporations that 
makes some oldtimers on Wall Street feel 


out all their securities, 
speculative and investment, and wait for 
the the tide at low ebb—a much 
| lower ebb than we have yet seen. 

Yet we 


| worse than they are and in my judgment 


inclined to close 





turn of 


the chances of a profit in the purchase of | ° 


first class investment bonds, bought on a 
5‘~ basis, at present prices are much better 


{than a loss. As to stocks, I might say the 


A SOUTHERN CITY’S REMARKABLE PROGRESS 
View of the business section of Jacksonville, Fla., showing the new Heard National Bank 
(the tallest structure), the Postoffice (with tower) and a number of other buildings of 
The picture indicates how fast Jacksonville has been growing since the great fire 
The Heard Bank building is 15 stories high and is one of the finest buildings in 
Its construction cost was $810,000. 


Jasper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


| ments of the 


It is the general belief that if | 


sometimes imagine things to be | 


GIBFON 


same thing, for an over-sold market is al- 


ways entitled to a sharp reaction on which | 


a moderate profit is reasonably assured. 


J. P. G., Derby, Conn.: I do not advise 
Tippacanoe Securities Co. as ‘‘a good in- 
vestment. 

Geo., N. Texas Pacific, but for the 
drastic legislation against the railroads, 
would offer an excellent opportunity for in- 
vestment. 
ing part of the country. 

B., Branford, Conn.: On misleading state- 
earnings of the insurance busi- 
ness a number of new companies have been 
floated in late years. I do not advise the 
purchase of the shares for investment. 

K., Milwaukee, Wis.: Willys-Overland 
is one of the most successful corporations 
of its character, but I would not class the 
common among the investment securities. 
= preferred is nearer that. 

, New York: The only thing to do with 
- certificates of bankrupt corporations is, 
as you say, ‘‘to keep them for souvenirs” 
or to paper the wall with them as a reminder 
of human credulity. 

K., Warren, O.: The stock of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools is not 
classed as among the gilt-edged safe invest- 
ments any more than the shares of industrial 
or other competitive enterprises of like char- 
acter. 

C., Bozeman, Mont.: Inspiration Cons. 
Copper is one of the largest and most pros- 
perous of the copper propositions and is in 
the hands of a very able 
regard the stock as among the best of the 
coppers. 

F., Catskill: Western Maryland 4s are 
a first mortgage and if the issue were not 
quite so heavy, it would be more highly 
regarded. The bonds stand well and will 
appreciate if the railroad situation (which 
means the general business situation) im- 
proves 

C., Huntington, Pa.: I 
the so-called “investment company 
is selling shares at 25c a piece and declaring 
j}monthly dividends. If you have any of 
the literature of this remarkable scheme, | 
suggest that you send it to the Post Office 
Department at Washington, or let me see it. 

M., Cincinnati: Marconi Wireless Amer- 
ican is not particularly attractive for in- 
vestment or speculation. It holds no mo- 
nopoly of the wireless patents. Improve- 
ments are constantly being suggested. It 
is very different from the original telephone 


never heard of 


It is a good property in a grow- 





q If you have 
$100 to $1000 
or more earn- 
ing less than 
six per cent. 
interest 
write to-day. 





@ Just ask for 
Booklet 43. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 
Assets over $17,000,000 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














(YOU CAN OWN) 


an interest in any large railroad or corporation 

by buying one or more shares of their capital 

stock through us on the monthly payment plan. 

This is an excellent way to invest your savings. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET L. 


HAROLD DICKERSON & CO. 


Stock Brokers 
52 Broadway, New York 


Stocks or bonds purchased on margin or out- 
right. Let us know the names of the stocks 

ou are interested in and we will keep you 
L Intormed as to their market value free. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Bearing G6 Interest 

First liens on improved farms. Original papers held 
by the investor. Principal and interest Guaranteed. 
Interest a at Hanover National Bank, 
Thousands of satisfied customers for refere neces. 

We've been ort. Se come thing 

FOR TWENTY YEARS 

ao “ear 


Tre W. C. Belcher Land Mortgage Co. 


apital and Surplus $320,000.00 
FORT wor TH TEXAS 
































management. I | 


which | 


patent, which excluded all competition for | 


years. 

Malt, Rutland, Vt.: American Malt is 
not keeping up its earnings on the scale of 
last year. It has brought suit to enjoin 
Keitel from attacking the company through 
his circulars. Keitel’s conviction for libel 
dees not seem to have taught him a lesson. 
2. From the speculative standpoint, Amer- 
ican Ice Securities or Missouri Pacific is a 
much safer purchase than Malt Common. 


O., Pittsfield: While there has been a 
great amount of money made in the tire 
business and probably always will be by the 


concerns that have established a reputation 
among motorists, these are the ones that 
will survive, rather than any of the new co- 
operative schemes which have alre ady 
given proofs of their impracticability. Re 
ports that I have do not justify me in ad- 
vising you to make the change. 

P., Munhall, Pa The low prices of the 
Wabash stocks are due to the fact that they 
will be called upon to pay a heavy assess- 
ment under the reorganization plan. 2 
U.S. Steel Com., around 50, should be very 
o~—_ for such a dividend payer if the effect 


of the tariff cut on iron and steel were not 
regarded as a serious matter. You will 
observe that J. P. Morgan’s estate held 


little or no steel shares. 
Continued on page 117 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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MORRIS CANOES 


mean perfect satisfaction, 
which is gratifying. Send for catalogue. 


B. N. MORRIS, 170 State St., Veazie, Me. 








LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 
PAYS 


One of our regular 
financial advertisers says: 
“In seven months 
in 1912 we sold, 
through our ad- 


$600,000 worth 
of securities. 

Of the $600,000, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
is credited with 
more than one 
third of the sales 
—over $200,000 
worth.” 

There are other of our 
advertisers who have 
done as well. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
has a circulation of over 
400,000 each issue. 
Financial advertising 
pages close every Wed- 
nesday. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(Continued from page 116) 

Industrials, Philadelphia: 1. The well-reg- 
ulated industrial corporations are not de- 
creasing their earnings and their surplus 
appears to be undiminished. The quarter- 
ly dividend of the Gorham Mfg. Co. on the 
common is 2%% and has just been de- 
clared payable August 13th. 2. Earnings of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., for the first 
half of this calendar year showed a profit 
of $563,000,—an increase of nearly $100,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 

C., St. Paul: I do not regard the Telepost 
Stock as one that I can recommend. Quite 
the contrary. 

B., Lewiston, Idaho: The Danish Colonial 
Money Lottery is like all other lotteries. The 
chances are in favor of the lottery. Its use 
of our mails is in violation of the law. 

I., New Bremen, O.: A large number of 
new life insurance companies have been or- 
ganized during recent years and much stock 
sold on promises that have not been kept. 
Payment of the promised dividends is doubt- 
ful. 


SPECIAL CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION 

Clergyman, Albany, N. Y 1. The reason why 
short term notes pay such a high rate of interest is 
because under existing conditions in the money 
market, corporations are compelled to resort to 
these notes to meet their pressing needs. 2. It 
is not easy to get 7% on as small an investment as 
$100. Short term notes are not usually in such 
small denomination. The Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois has just issued three years 6‘ 
Collateral Gold Notes in denominations of $100 
$500 and $1,000 and they are offered at 97.34 and 
interest, thus yielding 7% to the purchaser. These 
notes are also convertible into 5° mortgage bonds 
at 95. They are highly recommended to their 
customers by Lee, Higginson & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, Write to them for a circular of 
information, and mention Jasper 

Ready Money, Jacksonville, Fla.: The highest 
rate of interest you can get from stocks of estab- 
lished reputation either on an investment of $100 
or a larger amount, will be produced by the pur- 
chase of shares of the subsidiaries of the Standard 
Oil Co. Some of these sell at less than $100 a 
share. I think well of Standard Oil of California 
and Vacuum Oil, both of which have been selling 
between 175 and 180, the former giving a yearly 
dividend of $10 and the latter of $12. Those who 
held Standard Oil from the early days were the 
best winners in Wall St I am surprised that the 
shares were not purchased more freely, when they 
sold at lower figures Since the segregation of the 
subsidiary companies, their shares have been within 
reach of the small investor and lists of shareholders 
have been growing rapidly Write to J. Hathaway 
Pope & Co., 20 Broad St., New York, for their 
special circular of information on Standard Oil 
stock. 

Savings, Toledo, O.: 1. Atchison Com. around 95 
will yield you a little over 6% I think better of it 
than I do of Kansas City Southern Pfd., though the 
latter at present gives a higher yield 2. The 6 
Chicago improved property first mortgage bonds 
have been sold for many years by 8. W. Straus & 
Co., mortgage and bond brokers, 1 Wall St., New 
York. They fully describe and illustrate the prop- 
erties on which the bonds are issued Write to 
them for their * 
cular No. 246 B.” 

Interested, Omaha: 1. The 5‘ bonds of the 
Havana Tobacco Co. around 60 look better as a 


Investors Magazine and “Cir- 


speculation than Distillers Securities 5's around 
55 2. A good speculative bond now selling at a 
very low price will be found in the 6° debentures 
of the American Ice Securities Co. These have 
been selling recently at between 70 and 75 3 
You can buy securities on the plan of making par- 
tial payments with as little as $20 Write to John 
Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots, 74 Broadway 
New York, for their ‘‘ Booklet No. 4,"’ on the * Par- 
tial Payment Plan 

Larger Income, St. Paul: If you buy a $1,000 
bond on the basis of 95° 
excluding accrued interest, $950 and when this 
bond matures, it will be entitled to the full $1,000 
which it represents on its face, so that those who 
buy bonds at less than their face value and hold 
them until maturity, make a profit if the bond 
This profit is in addition to the 
interest A. B. Leach & Co., investment securities 
149 Broadway, New York, are highly recommending 
an investment of $800 in a 5° bond, having a face 
value of $1,000 
for Connecticut Savings Banks and trust funds and 
the offer is, therefore, attractive. Write to Leach 
& Co. for their *‘ Circular J. 23 

Good, New Orleans: 1. The Pennsylvania R. R 
3% bonds which mature a year from next fall and 
sell around 96 yield 5° 
the interest at the date of maturity, but the full 
face value of the bond. 2. U. 8. Steel Pfd. pays 


7% dividend, so if you buy it at par, you get 7 


of its value, it costs you, 


is good, of course. 


This bond is a legal investment 


because you get not only 


on your money. 3. You can buy one share or more 
and can pay in monthly installments, if you prefer 
the monthly payment plan so as to invest your 
savings every week or month Write to Harold 
Dickerson & Co., brokers, 52 Broadway, New York 
for their ‘Booklet L describing the Monthly 
Payment Plan 

Higher Living, Seattle: 1. No doubt you are 
right in the belief that standard securities if bought 
at present prices will prove profitable If your 
circumstances really require a larger income, there 
will be justification for selling some of your gilt- 
edged securities and putting the proceeds into 
stocks and bonds making a more substantial re- 
turn. A number of these are very much lower than 
they have been and their income yield is unusually 
high. 2. I have not room to give you such a list 
E. F. Hutton & Co., members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, Woolworth Bldg., New York, have paid 
particular attention to this matter at the request 
of many of their customers and have prepared a 
list which will be very helpful to readers who de- 
sire to increase their income. Write to Hutton & 
Co., Bond Department, for their ‘‘ List No. 30 

R. L. Lynn, Mass.: First liens on improved 


farms in the South and West ought to be able to 
pay 6% interest without difficulty because of the 
increased demand for money in those sections and 
the high price at which it is held. The W. ©. Bel- 
cher Land Mortgage Co., Fort Worth, Texas, which 
has been offering 6° mortgages for many years 
with interest payable at the Hanover National 
Bank, New York City, is prepared to sell farm 
mortgages large or small and invites correspondence 
from my readers 

Suffragette, San Francisco: The 6% 
in denominations of $100 or multiples thereof, se- 
cured by New York Real Estate, are offered by the 
New York Real Estate Security Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. Write to them for their ‘‘ Booklet 43.’ 

New York, July 24, 1913. JASPER. 


securities 


Life-insurance Suggestions 

HE main secret of success is seeing and 

seizing the opportunities that are con 
tinually offering themselves to every man 
Many men are not wide-awake enough to 
detect and utilize chances to improve their 
condition, and this explains the great num- 
ber of those who have made failures of their 
lives. A man who cannot perceive the 
thing which he should do is to be pitied 
but blame only is deserved by one who 
deliberately ignores opportunity. In_ this 
latter class must be included those who 
know they should insure their lives for the 
benefit of their families, but do not do so 
rhousands while they were in good health 
and could easily secure policies, have de 
ferred this sacred duty until disease has 
laid its clutch on them and the very last 
opportunity for becoming an insurant is 
lost In 1912, 50,000 applications in the 


nited States for life insurance were re 
jected because of bodily ailments Five 
thousand persons missed getting insurance 
because of hereditary taint. These could 
never have been insured at all, but the 
45,000 others who were in ill health might 
have passed a medical examination if they 
had applied for it in time. Of these 10,000 
were five years too late, 10,000 three years 
too late, 10,000 one year too late, 5,000 six 
months too late and 10,000 only two to 
three months too late. It is to be hoped 
that the army of lost opportunity in lift 
insurance will be smaller in 1913 than it 
was in I9I2. 


B., York, Pa.: I do not advise in reference to fire 
insurance, as that is a field that I have never investi 
gated Address your inquiry to the State Superin 
tendent of Insurance, Harrisburg, Pa 

icA., Decatur, IL. : It is utterly impossible for me 
to give an analysis of the relative stundings of the 
leading companies. | can only point out the general 
rule that the old, well-established and widely recog- 
nized concerns carry with them a pre-eminence 
which is not accorded to other b-siness concerns 
The best method of getting the facts on which to 
base a careful judgment of any company is by scru- 
tinizing its annual report. 


Kern 
— 


Ohio’s New Libel Law 


HIO has a new libel law which pro 
tects the publisher and the public, and 





gives adequate redress to any individual who 
has been libeled 
ard method of retraction for “untrue publi- 
cations, provides punishment for any one 


Ihe law provides a stand 


giving matter of an untrue nature to a news- 
paper, and classes as a felony attempts to 
improperly influence any public official by 
threats of publication.”’ 

When a newspaper in Ohio 
i false statement concerning any individual 


publishes 


or association of individuals, it must upon 
demand print in the next issue or within 
forty-eight hours of its receipt, an article 
containing a true statement of the case. 
This article must be printed without any 
alterations whatever; must appear, with 
headlines of equal prominence, and in the 
same place as the libelous article; and must 
be printed without cost. Every such arti- 
cle must be sworn to by the person offering 
it, and the newspaper cannot be held liable 
in any civil or criminal proceedings for any- 
thing contained therein. The newspaper 
company refusing or failing to print such an 
article may upon conviction be fined not 
exc eeding $1,000, and the person responsible 
for such refusal fined not exceeding $500 

A fine not exceeding $500 or workhouse 
sentence not exceeding 6 months, or both, 
is provided for any person who furnishes a 
news item to a newspaper, knowing at the 
time that it is untrue Gov. James M. 
Cox, who signed the new law, is proprietor 
of two Ohio dailies. The statute is a good 
one, guarding the interests of the public, 
and making no unreasonable demands 
upon the newspapers. Ohio newspapers 
will have to exercise more care in their 
news columns than has been exercised for 
many years. 

The practical operaion of the new law will 
be watched with interest. A newspaper 
which has to pay a few fines for libelous 
statements or which has to devote a large part 
of its space in printing retractions of libel- 
ous articles, will soon learn the advantage 
of truthfulness and sobriety of utterance. 
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PRESTIGE IN MOTOR TRUCKS © 


Business firms are frequently judged by their equipment. 
To adopt White Motor Trucks indicates that you are 
willing to pay the price necessary to possess the best. 
It effectively demonstrates the fact that you place best 
service above all consideration. 
An important point of genuine satisfaction associated 
with the ownership of White Motor Trucks is this 
knowledge: 
You are represented by those motor trucks that the 
majority of leading commercial establishments eve ry- 
where have, after ‘thorough experimentation, selecte -d 
for the completion of their motor truck fleets. 


3500 White Trucks in Service Today 
——<Ss ; ——— 
THE WHITE Ga COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and TaxicaDs 
ae 


























The Original. All Others Are Imitations 
Peppermint or Wintergreen Flavor 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


























[oo SHE’S A BIRD 


—or if you oter— 
Anyway—she’s all right. We call her 
“A CHICKEN SAND-WITCH” 
and she’s sweet enough to eat. On our menu 
she is listed at 25c., so send your quarter 
right away and we'll serve you immediately, 
while the ‘‘chicken”’ season is here 





She will make a mighty attractive addition 


to your living room or den. 





(LESLIE JUDG! Send today or you'll be corry. 
“A CHICKEN SAND-WITCH The Judge » Art Print Catalog, containi: é epro 
By T. V. Kelly lu tions in miniatur beautifully print Sn pia on 
aut ( Ss ? la ‘ L u iu DI ( Cp o 
In Color, 9 x 12. Double Mounted ot i} os ‘ 
Heavy White Mat, 11 x 14 India tint paper, wi e sent to you 
shows many pictures which will appeal to you 


Twenty-five Cents 


LESLIE- JUDGE CoO., 225 Fifth icseaieil New York 








In answering advertisements please mention “‘Leslie’s Weekly.’ 
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THE NEW PLATORO GOLD MINING DISTRICT IN COLORADO 


The latest ** 


Grass Root” strike on the **1876"' claim, near Gilmore. 


Ore assaying $99 to 


the ton was found within a few feet of the surface, less than an hour before the photo- 
graph was taken, at an elevation of 11,000 feet. 


A Successful Railroad Man 
ys election of Morris McDonald as 
President of both the Boston & Maine 
ind the Maine Central Railroad, as suc- 
cessor to Charles S. Mellen, resigned, has 
brought into greater prominence one who 


is classed among the foremost railroad men 





MORRIS McDONALD 


The new President of the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central Railroad. 


of New England. Mr. McDonald is thor- 
oughly equipped for his new position by ex- 
ceptional ability and by busy years of varied 
He was promoted to his pres- 
ent place from the rank of vice-president 
and general manager of the Maine Central, 
where he had displayed the highest efficiency. 
His career has at every point illustrated the 
value of keen intelligence coupled with 
great capacity for hard work. On these 
two foundations has been built his advance- 
until he has become the head of two 
England's leading transportation 
Born in Maine in 1865, Mr. 
service 


experience. 


ment 
ol New 
companies. 
McDonald entered the railway 
when 18 years old with the 
corps of the Kentucky and Indiana Bridge 
Later he was associated with 
1896 to 


engineering 


Company 
railroads in the South. From 
1897 he was secretary to the general man 
ager of the Maine 
then became general superintendent of the 
Maine Central 


pre sident and 


Central Railroad, and 


In 1gOd he was made vice 
iger of the Maine 


din 1912 he was also chosen pres 


general man 
Central ar 
ident of the Bridgton and Saco River Rail 
road It is expected that under his admin- 
istration the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Cent 





| will enjoy great prosperity 


Supplementary Use of Truck Power 


Continued from page 110 


While waiting at the Grand Central 
Ferminail one evening to meet a friend on 
1 belated Boston ‘‘express’”’ I noted when 
the rus! { porters and | iveare smashers”’ 
tarted that it was not accompanied by the 
train of old-fashioned, two-wheeled baggage 
trucks. Butir eir places were a number of 
motor baggage t I watched the ease of 

1 and speed h which these little me 
I l ants we \ few inquiries 
proved that the t eing used in all the 

g expre compa 1 railway freight 
departments inall the larger stations, trans 
fer depots, and on docl nd piers and in 
\ iouses wherever large floor 

nd where « y ial is moved 
t them in « rheir great 
that the | in right into 
t e loaded or loaded aving 
rel ) | lots of ( mit 


They don’t need any more of a mechanic, } 


either, to operate them than the old hand 
cars did, for with his hand on the controller 
and his foot on the brake the operator is able 
to readily guide and control this simply oper- 
ated truck. 

One of the most interesting and wide- 
sphered inventions in motor trucking is the 
electric truck crane shown in two of the cuts. 
One battery furnishes the motive and hoist- 
ing power of the machine. It can be used in 
three distinct fields—as a fixed crane, as a 
carrying crane or as a towing machine. 
As a fixed crane, it will raise a ton or more 
as high as the crane is built (this being regu- 
lated by overhead obstructions, doorways 
and arches through which it must pass) or it 
will lower material below ground level, as in 
loading canal boats, lowering material into 
basements and excavations. As a carry- 
ing crane, it lifts the load clear of the ground 
or out of a car and the vehicle is run to the 
unloading point at a rate of eight or ten 
miles an hour. The operating cost of the 
crane is remarkably low, but it varies accord- 
ing to distance required to be traversed. 
Traveling an average distance of 75 feet 
about 270 tons can be moved a day at about 
134c. a ton. As a towing machine the 
vehicle makes the best showing. Using 
three sets of trailers 
loading and the other being towed—it will 
move 300 tons of material a distance of half 


one loading, one un- 


a mile in a day at a rate of 2c. a ton. 

From the foregoing array of facts it will 
be seen that the motor truck in its many 
forms and with its various accessories has 
become one of the most useful of modern 
devices. It is possible that many other 
varieties of auxiliary apparatus will be de- 
vised by the inventors of the future. The 


motor truck has demonstrated so great |} 


a superiority over the horse-drawn vehicle 
for transportation purposes that it has 
practically displaced the latter, espec ially 
in the cities. With the added advantages 
supplied to it by the auxiliary appurte- 
nances its complete triumph at no distant 
date is assured. 


Naval Holiday 

N entire cessation of navy building for 

one year would work no change in the 
comparative rating of the powers, and would 
give them time to appreciate the folly of 
the present system of naval upbuilding. 
The suggestion of such a naval holiday for 
one year came from Winston Spencer 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
submitting the 
the House of Commons. 


British naval estimates to 
Mr. Churchill de- 
clared that this was the ‘only way to termi- 
nate one of the most stupid and unnatural 
chapters in the history of European civiliza- 
tion.”” The method of all nations increas- 
ing each year their fighting force without 
any changes in their relative positions is 
aptly described by the adjectives ‘‘stupid”’ 
and ‘“unnatural.’’ The limit of endurance 
will soon be reached, for even now the 
burden has become almost unbearable. 
Untold millions are being wasted every 
year in ambitious naval programs without 
in the least altering the relative fighting 
trength of the great powers. A sense of 
the humor of the proceeding ought of itself 
to call a halt to such folly. ‘‘We address 
this proposal to all nations,” said Mr. 
Churchill, 
sincerity than to our great neighbor 


lo be most influen- 


‘and to no nation with more pro 


foun 
over the North Sea.”’ 
tial, a movement in this direction must 
come from the powers ol Europe, where the 
policy of one nation is so often looked upon 
With Great 
Britain and Germany, the two leading 
powers of the Old World, taking the head, 
the United States and all other powers 


with suspicion by the others. 


would gladly adopt the same course. 


pULY 31, #933 





THE TOWN OF PLATORO. 





At present the principal settlement in the new gold district in the San Juan Mountains, 


Colorado, 50 miles from the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 


A census on June Ist gave it 


a population of 400. There were only 6 on January Ist. 


Undesirable Immigration 


A BIGGER peril than the _ possible 
ownership of land in California by the 


Japanese is that which comes from unre- 
stricted immigration from southern Europe. 
So declares Bishop Brent, Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Bishop to the Philippines, 
who is not only conversant with conditions 
in the Far East but who has studied the 


coming over in the steerage of an Atlantic 
liner for that purpose. ‘We don’t have to 
assimilate Japanese,’’ said he, ‘‘but those 
five hundred continentals that came over 
in the Carmania steerage are the very kind 
of people that do have to be assimilated here. 
On their account, there is apt to be some 
day a worse mix-up than can possibly 
happen from the 
subjects.” 

{ ndoubtedly this country owes a debt 
of gratitude to the millions of immigrants 
who during the last fifty years have helped, 
by sheer muscle, if nothing else, in the up- 
building of this country. But with the 
good we have also received a lot of undesir- 
ables, gladly gotten rid of by the mations 
of Europe. A proportion of our 
criminal class, of defectives of various sorts, 
and of wild-eyed anarchists who recognize 


admission of Japanese 


large 


no law or government as sacred, come to us 
from other shores. Every nation has the 
right, which no other power could question, 
to protect itself from indiscriminate and 
undesirable immigrants. 

Some of the classes we have'admitted with- 
out protest constitute a too severe strain upon 
the assimilative powers even of a territory 
so vast and a population so large as ours. 


You’re a Crook 


When your business is successful and the 
men are all well paid, 

And they’re all working overtime to keep 
up with the trade, 

And the workingmen are happy and their 
families as well, 

And everything is prosperous, as anyone 
can tell 

You're a Crook! By Jove! You're a 
Crook! . 


If your dividends are goodly, in proportion 
to the wage, 

And things are going as they should, in this 
most advanced age, 

And effort’s been rewarded, and you're do- 
ing right well, 

And nothing seems to be in sight to break 
upon the spell, 
You're a ( rook! 

( rook! 


By Jove! You're a 


When after years of labor you have got 
things going right, 

And finally at last you find, you’ve won the 
awful fight, 

And you turn to greet your old age with a 
feeling quite secure, ; 

And view your life work with a sense of sat- 
isfaction pure, 

You're a Crook! By Jove! 
Crook! 


You're a 


I wonder what incentive an ambitious man 
can find, 

lo put forth his best efforts, in a life of 
daily grind, 

When at last, when it is over and success 
has crowned it all, 

He hears the ‘‘down and outer,’ 
notonous call, 

You're a Crook! By 
Crook! 


in his mo- 


Jove! You're a 


JAMEs R, FRAZER. 


How to Wed 
\V HY should not the church which sol- 


emnizes marriage, go behind the cere- 
mony, encouraging young people to wed 
and giving them needed instruction con 
Just this the New 


cerning married life? 


York diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
church proposes to do. In the discussion 
of the marriage problem it was unanimously 
agreed that health certificates should be 
required for marriage. The much greater 
problem of how the church is to bring young 
people together with marriage as the aim 
and how to make the married state happy 
and permanent has been turned over to the 


, . : : ‘ Social Service Commission to work out. 
immigration problem at first hand, recently | 


The church could bring together young 
people for the becoming ac 
quainted, could give instruction as Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting suggests “in the ethics of 
marriage, its 


purpose ol 


obligations, responsibilities 
and privileges and in the practice of domestic 
economy,’’ without entering upon the career 
of a professional matchmaker. In _ co- 
operation with parents the church might 
be able to do a really valuable work in en 
couraging marriage among the 


and morally fit which would put 


physically 
a check 
upon the divorce courts and raise the physi- 
cal and moral level of future generations 


‘*Catch My Pal’’ 
HE “Catch My Pal” 


temperance 


crusade has swept through the north 
of Ireland, gainfng in four years about 


150,000 followers. Started by a Presby- 
Robert J. Patter- 
United States and 


Canada on a lecture trip, it has been taken 


terian minister—the Rey 
son—now fyisiting the 


up by Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike in the north of Ireland 
convert on signing the pledge has to promise 
also to try to secure a friend to join. It is 
readily seen how the numbers may multi- 
ply. 

Of more significance, 


Each new 


however, is the way 


reformed drunkards are kept true to their 


pledge. In place of the saloons which have 
been compelled to discontinue on account 
of the falling off of their trade, temperance 


Dhese 


popular social centers where men may read 


places have been opened become 
magazines, play games, obtain non-alcoholic 
drinks and enjoy comradeship. 

‘Catch My Pal” 


hows what can be 


rhe great success of the 
movement done for 
temperance apart from legislation, however 
important the latter may be. A _ social 
rallying place as a substitute for the saloon 
is an essential feature of temperance re- 
form. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons 





Cuaries H. Hurric 
President of the Amer 
ican Bankers Associa 
tion and of the Third 
National Bank of St 
Louis, Mo., died at his 
summer home in the Ad 
irondacks New York 
State, July lith, aged 
2 years. He was one of 
the best known and 
most influential bankers 
in the United States 


Markuin E. Ou_msrep, 
former Congressman 
from the 18th Pennsyl- 
vania District, died July 
20th in New York City. 
He frequently acted as 
Speaker of the House 
when ‘Uncle Joe Can- 
non was weary of wield- 
ing the gavel. 











CHARLES H. 
HUTTIG 
President of 
American Bankers’ 
Association. 





» ALrorp W. Coo.Ley, 
the formerly assistant At- 
torney-General of the 
United States, Civil Ser 
vice Commissioner, and 
Justice of the New Mexico Supreme Court, died at 
Topsfield, Mass., July 19th, aged 40 years 

Bric. Gen. Carte A. Wooprurr, U. 8. A. (re- 
tired). died in Raleigh, N. C., July 20th, aged 73 
He served with distinction in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War 
| Jackson TINKER, one of the veterans of the 
corps of Washington correspondents, died in Wash- 
ington, July 16th, aged 46 


DaNnreEL Dowtina, a survivor of the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, in the 
Crimea, in 1854, died at Rome, N. Y., July 15th, 
aged 81 

Ropert Pacmer, President of a shipbuilding con- 
cern at Noank, Conn., which is the largest construc- 
tor of strictly wooden vessels in the country, died 
July 20th at Noank, aged 89 
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July, 1863. 


On Wednesday, July 

sth, a meeting was 
eld in the Town Hall, 
remont, Westchester 
onete. NM. ¥. 
hich was attended 
y the most respecta 
le citizens. Resolu- 
ons condemning mob 
iolence were passed, 
so others demanding 
at the Constitution- 
lity of the Conscrip- 
ion law be tested. 
Fhe Provost Marshals 
vere called upon, who 
ive up the enroll- 
nent papers, which 
vere destroyed. Should, 
herefore, the draft be 
nforced, the work 
vill have to be done 
ll over again. 


In Boston, also, there 
ias been considerable 
ioting and an attempt 
was made to storm the 
irmory, but the mili- 
iry repulsed the at- 
ack, Many of the riot- 
rs being killed. 


Fifty-four wounded 
rioters were received 
into Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, on the 
first three days—of 
these 28 have died. 

The destruction of 
property during the 
riots has to be paid 
for by the State. The 
press recommends that 
a tax be laid upon em- 
igrants in order to 
meet the losses. 


Gold has now fallen 
to 1238, and the ex 
change on London is 
now 128. 

Gen. U. S. Grant 
has been made a Ma 
jor-General in the reg 
ular army. 

General Meade has 
been promoted to a 
Brigadier - General in 
the regular army. 





In consequence of 
the threat of Jeff. Da- 
vis to execute ( apts. 
Sawyer and Flynn in 
revenge for Gen 
Burnside’s execution of 
two Confederate offi- 
cers who were recruit- 
ing within his lines, the 
United States Govern- 
ment has set apart 
the rebel Gen. Fitz 
hugh Lee and Capt 
Winder (son of the no 
torious jailer of Libby 
Prison) as hostages for 
our men. As Davis 
does by Sawyer and 
Flynn so shall we do 
by Lee and Winder. 

Among the wounded 
at Gettysburg was 
Gen. Graham, former- 
ly Colonel of the 5th 
Excelsior regiment, 
Sickles’ Brigade. This 
plendid regiment, 
which now is reduced 
to about 100 of its old 
number, has been in 
every battle the 
irmy of the Potomac 
has ever fought. 

Lieut. Edward Hal- 
leck Ketcham, of the 
120th N. Y. V., was the 
first man killed at the 
rattle of Gettysburg. 
He was a resident of 
Milton, Ulster County. 
Though a member of 
the Society of Friends, 
he considered it his 
duty to take up arms 
in defence of his coun- 
try. Hisbrother, 
Lieutenant in the 4th 
N.Y.Cavalry, searched 
the field of battle 
for 36 hours before he 
found the body. He 
was shot through the 
iad by a sharp- 
shooter. 


Illustrations, News Items, and Comment Printed in the Stirring Days of 1863 


Reproduced from the files of Leslie's Weekh 























SIEGE OF CHARLESTON, S. C.--NIGHT ATTACK OF THE UNITED STATES TROOPS ON FORT WAGNER, JULY 18, 1863 














The Fort had a garrison of only 750 men and was equipped with not a large number of guns, but it could be approached only by a low 
peninsula After two bombardments by the fleet and Union land batteries, and two assaults, in both of which the Union troops wer epulsed 
with heavy loss, regular approaches were made by General Gillmore’s forces, and after a new bombar« onth’'s later, the fortress was rend 
ered untenable and was evacuated by the Confederates The assaults on this fort | the Union troops were among the most ‘ 1 fichts 
of the Civil War. The killed on the Union side included Col. Robert G. Shaw. a widely known and promising young officer who led wir 
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CAPTURE OF THE LOWER PORTION OF MORRIS ISLAND BY GEN. GILLMORI 


The occupation of this island, on which Fort Wagner was situated, by General Quincy A. Gillmore, who was in charge of the combined lane nd 


naval forces, brought Charleston within range of the Union fire, which shattered and destroyed many buildings, but in spite of this and numerous 





desperate attacks on forts and batterios, the city showed no sign of surrender and the siege continued for nearly two years 
fell into Union hands Fort Sumter, the occupation of which by Major Anderson in 1S61, precipit ited the Civil War and which. after it was 
captured by the Confederates, was greatly strengthened, was reduced to a heap of ruins in the course of the long siege 




















BOMBARDMENT OF FORT WAGNER BY THE IRONCLADS AND WOODEN GUNBOATS 


From the moment of the memorable attack on Fort Sumter, the North had considered that the capture of Charleston would be a heavy loss to the 
Southern cause, and the attack was long prepared and contemplated, but until the middle of the third year of fighting it did not become a reali 
On July 10th, 1863, General Gillmore made an attack on Morris Island that took the Confederate forces by surprise, and swept them back 
Fort Wagner before they were really conscious of his entire design. However, the stalwart Southerners still held out for many months, and not 
until February, 1865,.and because of General Sherman's occupation of Columbia the State capital, did the Confederates withdraw, first burning 
all the public buildings, stores and warehouses in the shipping district, so that the city is credited with having withstood one of the most pro 


tracted and persistent sieges in the history of warfare 
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Reo Model J 
Capacity 1!4 to 2 Tons 









$1800, F. O. B. Lansing 


The Dawn of a Better Business Day 


Modern business gets its profits out of what it saves. 


dividends. 
how to increase your profits. 


Even small economies amount to big annual 


If we can show you how to cut delivery costs with the Reo Motor Truck, we have shown you 


When The Truck Comes In, The Horse Goes Out 


In many towns, nearly all the delivery work is done by Reo Trucks. Every truck we sell becomes a working example of 


delivery efficiency and economy to other merchants. 


When the business man gets to thinking of what it costs to keep a horse in 


feed, shoes, and stable care, and then stops to consider that the horse returns for this care only about forty hours of uncertain labor 
each week, the Reo Truck his neighbor is running begins to look like the real solution of the problem. 


Compare with horses the efficiency of the big, sturdy Reo Model J Truck. 


ing for a strong team of horses. 
work. When it is not at work, its upkeep costs nothing. 
car only a few minutes’ care, and this he really enjoys. 


It will easily carry a load that would be hard pull- 


It will work 24 hours a day, if necessary, and be ready in fifteen minutes for another 24 hours’ 
Instead of half an hour’s disagreeable stable care, your driver need give his 


Every Reo Truck Is a Money Maker for Its Owner 


We will not willingly sell a Reo Truck to any man unless we 
are reasonably sure it will make money for him. When conditions 
are right for the use of a motor truck, we know that the Reo Truck 
will meet those conditions as no other truck of equal capacity can. 


Reo efficiency is tried, tested, and proven. Read, for example, 
the following record of a single day’s performance of a Reo Model 
J 2-ton Truck owned by the Schramm Grocery Co., Flat River, Mo. 


“Five round trips in one day to four outlying towns, aver- 
age load 4,096 lbs. Total mileage 62. Gasoline consumed 8 gal- 
lons. On these roads twenty miles with a two-ton load would be 
a long day’s work for a team of horses.”’ 


OS eee $1.60 
Tire Cost, 60 mil. at 2c 1.20 
Driver’s wages, one day 2.50 
Depreciation at $650 per year 2.00 
Repairs and overhauling at $150 yr 50 
Interest on investment... . ae 
Fire insurance........ i$ 
Oil and grease...... epee A eee TS . 40 

Total daily expense............ ; $8.70 


Thus this truck did the work of three teams, which with 
wagons and harness would cost $2,100. The daily cost was only 
$8.70, while three teams would cost for drivers alone $7.50 


A Simple Way to Judge Truck Values 


Perhaps you are sufficiently versed in technical values to judge of the 
unusual importance of the many exclusive features that Reo experience and 
organization have enabled us to put into this wonderful truck. 


The impregnable armored frame, the Reo sectional radiator, with its 24 
independent, interchangeable units, the left side drive and center control, the 
Reo hydraulic speed governor, the famous Reo motor cushioned against vibra- 


tion and road shocks, to mention but a few points of obvious superiority. 
But if you are not technically versed in motor car construction, here is a 
simple statement of business fact : 
The average price of 54 competing trucks is $2,701, a clear saving of 
nearly $1,000 in favor of the Reo. What does our competitor offer you that is 
worth that extra $1,000 ? 


Let Us Talk “Truck” Together 


As a business man, you want more facts on this important subject. We have them ready for you. 


mean the dawn of a better business day for you. 
What the Reo Motor Truck 


Will Mean for Your Business 














As a business man you want more facts on this important subject. 
the Reo Motor Truck can earn money for you or not, and how much, 


In the course of our extended experience, we have accumulated a great deal of important informa- 
Write us and let us give you some valuable suggestions 
The day you investigate the Reo 


tion on hauling problems, which is at your service. 
on your own work. A complete illustrated catalog sent on request. 
Motor Truck will mean the dawn of a better business day for you. 


REO MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


1901 South Washington Ave., 


1100 Dealers in All Parts of the United States and Canada 


You want to know whether 


The day you investigate the Reo Motor Truck will 








Lansing, Mich. 


Reo Model H 
Capacity 1500 Pounds 
$750, F. O. B. Lansing 

















